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when you put International's full 
line of “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 


work for you 





“You'll be downright amazed,” says 

i Mr. I, the International man, “‘when you 

(be discover for yourself what a big difference 

, y International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 











FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... / 
SPECIFY 
INTERNATIONAL 


UNIFORMLY BETTER LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME 
QUALITY PRODUCTS “In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally ... 
Mr. I says, “‘Assure yourself national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ uniformity means fewer produc- 
of a consistently uniform prod- Flours lower production costs... tion headaches and time to enjoy 
uct. International’s Flours are eliminate waste, overtime and outside activities. There’s no 
milled to give you uniform re- costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- 
sults every day of the year.” the difference.”’ ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


WE’RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us ° 
help you fo more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. e 
= 
e 


international 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 





Street 





City and State 
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Se i eae You can place your trust in IS- 
joe 4 ag Cee Ashes MERTA year in, year out. For 
Beery ca Soe see ISMERTA’S consistent dependabil- 
ity is based on an unaltered policy of 
milling only the wheats that give the 
kind of baking performance bakers 
expect and demand. The quality of 
ISMERTA always stands out. It is 
our pledge to make that true today 
just as it has always been in the long 
history of this company. That’s 
why it pays to place your trust 
in ISMERTA. 





| Guaranteed 





uss 


3 ence INven rLtin «0. 
ISMERTA 





THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Dread is the 
Staff of Litr”’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


WUT @rol at xe} ite (oi i-to Ml a loll] ami st1| a om 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 












La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 








You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 
tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties. Or large storage capacity permits accurate bin- 
ning of wheat by actual milling value. Call GRand 7070. 





_ x BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 












































OPERATING MILLING WHEAT « CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
aos 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. mor. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
—s s-. 
* 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, Iowa Six States 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5 10's: A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 90 ELECTRIC BUILDING and Feed Atiiis BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 




















Complete Gacilities for Sewing the Milling Juda | 












MEMBERS OFFICES: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL, 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 

NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE a8 ee neeee 
ee 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 




















KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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lelp your employees understand why 
increased production benefits THEM 


Tested booklet proves greater 
productivity benefits workers 


Here at last is the tested tool you can use to instruct 
workers on the benefits to THEM of more production 
per man per hour. To show our own plant workers 
how increased production improves living standards, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has developed a handsome, new 
16-page booklet that tells in warm, simple-to- follow 
terms how one man found a better life through better 
production. Because we feel this story is important 
to every industry, we are making copies of “A Better 
Life for You” available to your business ... for a 
few pennies a copy. 








eM A NUTSHELL Tested with employees 
MORE PRODUCTION PER MAN 


PERHOUR means come cons| Ot home and at work 
MORE JOBS AND A BETTER 
‘aaa r Studies show that workers who un- 


derstand the need for greater productivity 


ap (=, work harder, produce more, are far happier. 
ae =) To make sure our employees understand Oo RDER T oO D AY 
how higher production benefits them, we 
US To PRODUCE employed the Psychological Corporation to 
pre-test ‘“‘A Better Life for You” before 
underwriting this project. It’s been proven 


effective in interviews in factories and 
homes across the country. 








Harvey Publications, Inc. 
1860 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Yes! We are interested in distribu- 
ting ‘A BETTER LIFE for you!” 


Executive surveys reveal real 
<i oe need for this program 


10-INCK SCREEN COST. 











Please ship _________copies. 


ATTACH TO YOUR ORDER BLANK) 
To get the best available thinking on the 
vital productivity question, Bemis surveyed 
more than a thousand corporation presi- 
dents and personnel directors across the 
country. The result: this booklet reflects the 
suggestions of top-flight management . . . 
in industry from coast to coast. 


Please send remittance with 
all orders for $30.00 or less. 


Name 





Title 


Firm or 
Organization 








AVAILABLE 
AT LOW COST Address 
Quantity Per = 
to City 
1 to 500 


| 
| | | 


Zone ___State 


50.000 (|) Please send FREE Sample 
imprinting extra) Copy for review. 


ver 50,000 Special 
Quotation eoeoeveeeeeeeee ere ee eee 
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BUILDERS of 84,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 





IN OUR THIRTY-TWO YEARS 








No rabbits come out of the hat in the flour milling business. 
The true cost of milling a sack of flour is lower in some mills 
than others because the most efficient ones are better equipped 
and planned. And no matter how keen mill management may 
be in other respects, it cannot successfully carry a load of pro- 
duction costs higher than the average of the industry. 


Lots of folks feel they can’t afford mill improvements when 
profits are poor. But that is just the time when mill efficiency 
is the most important. 


A Jones-Hettelsater survey and report may point the way to 
substantial savings in operations now and may strengthen your 
competitive position. In analyzing your operations, J-H engi- 
neers have the benefit of nearly 33 years’ experience in designing 


and building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries. 


J ONES hermes ( cnatemettins Company 





‘Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Many years of satisfaction 
stand behind these famous 
brands. They have won 
bakers’ confidence by the 
consistent excellence of 
baking performance. They 
can help make your loaf 
the best in the market. 


@ CAPACITY 
12,000 CWTS. 


@ STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 
MILLS AT WICHITA AND CHERRYVALE, KANSAS, AND MARION, OHIO 





THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 


OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR Yes 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS (3 WMKELLY 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF M4 company EA 
THE BEST. x 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON * KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS, 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Quality will tell — always. 
And you can see the quality 
of the top notch wheats that 
compose these “Star” flours 
in the superior loaf you can 
produce with these famous 
brands. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Country-Milled } 
from Country-Run | 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 

America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


MANAGED 
- _ 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. |- 
as , ’ MS PHERSON, KANECAS . et __ ae 


























TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


Wisdon 
YLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS ee 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
A ® Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 










106 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

\ BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

+} SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 

















GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 








66 ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
1amo n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











| 


eee sit 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 






nn MONARCH iF CANADIAN 
THE WEST . , 4 SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
NELGON CRESCENT { 
CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY ROLLED OATS 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED | OATMEAL 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO : 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” a 


Specialists in Ilillin | <a a 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Robin H ood Flour 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
PURITY THREE STARS WINNIPEG - TOROWREEe | MOUTERAL . mancton 
GREAT WEST ¢e CANADA CREAM TASTEON exront QUE Et Pronnprice Yawcoures 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 





























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 








Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON’ TORONTO, CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











i. 
— 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


m 







Cable Address ON ALL 
mM 


“HASTINGS® co | CABLE CODES 
Montreal oxy, USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


a 
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GIGANTIC — 


SPRING WHEAT 
HIGH GLUTEN 








GENERAL OFFICES MINNEAPOLIR MINNESOTA 








You'll make extra dollars in the production 
of hearth bread and Kaiser rolls every 
time with Gigantic! 


hard spring wheats, using only the very 
finest, strongest, thirstiest parts of the 
flour, to produce the most units per 
Yes ... because Gigantic will stand up over pound of dough. 
a wide variance in fermentation time, Gigantic will give vou top quality, good look- 
temperatures and humidity changes. ing, taste-tempting Kaiser rolls and hearth 
Yes... because Gigantic is milled from ex- __ bread every time. Your increased sales will 
pertly selected and graded high gluten prove these points when you use Gigantic! 








a Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 





| 
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January Daily Flour Output Up 9% 





NORTH PACIFIC COAST LEADS 


NATION IN PRODUCTION GAINS 





Daily Average Estimated at 942,000 Sacks for U.S.; Total 
for Month Estimated at 19,782,000 Sacks; All 
Sections Show Increase Over December 


MINNEAPOLIS—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills averaged 942,- 
000 sacks a day during January for 
a calendar month total of 19,782,100 
sacks, according to an estimate pre- 
pared by The Northwestern Miller. 

Those figures compare with a daily 
average of 863,000 sacks for Decem- 
ber, 1952, and 924,000 sacks for Janu- 
ary, 1952. The January average daily 
output was slightly more than 9% 
above that for the previous month 
and approximately 2% over the Janu- 
ary, 1952, average. 

Increases in flour production were 
reported by all sections of the coun- 
try, with mills in the Pacific North- 
west registering the largest gains in 
production for the month. 

Of the three large milling centers 

Buffalo, Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis—the latter showed the largest 
increase in daily average output dur- 
ing January with a figure of 65,108 
sacks, a gain of 17.3% over the 56,- 
237-sack average during December. 

Kansas City mills during January 
averaged 54,612 sacks a day for a 
gain of 13% over the December av- 
erage of 48,526 sacks. The total out- 
put for the month by the mills in 
Kansas City was reported at 1,146,- 
857 sacks. 

Mills in Buffalo showed practically 
no change in daily output during Jan- 
uary as compared with the previous 
month. That center averaged 99,878 
sacks a day during January and 99,- 
990 sacks during December. 

The three principal milling centers 
accounted for the production of 
2312% of the nation’s total output 
during January. 

Interior mills in the Northwest 
registered significant production gains 
during January, according to reports 
received by The Northwestern Miller. 
Those mills, which averaged 89,000 
sacks a day during December, aver- 
aged 108,500 sacks a day during Janu- 
ary for a gain of 21.8% for the 
month. 

For the Northwest Minneapolis 
plus interior mills—the output gain 
during January was 29,250 sacks a 
day, or 20.1% over the December av- 
erage. The January calendar month 
total for mills in the Northwest 
which report production figures to 
this journal was 3,556,000 sacks as 
compared with 3,195,700 sacks for 
December. 

In the Southwest, the interior mills 
showed a small gain—3‘-—in pro- 
duction during January. The daily 
average output for the interior south- 
western mills that report to this 
journal was 189,000 sacks as com- 
pared with 193,250 sacks during De- 
cember. 

The North Pacific Coast region led 
the nation in production gains during 
January, according to reports re- 
ceived by The Northwestern Miller. 
Mills in Seattle and Tacoma showed 
increases amounting to 32.7% of the 
December average output with an 
average of 43,763 sacks a day as com- 


pared with 33,500 sacks a day during 
December. 

Portland mills registered a 10% 
increase in daily average output dur- 
ing January, compared with the De- 
cember average. The January figure 
was 11,600 sacks as compared with 
10,500 sacks for December. 

Interior mills in the North Pacific 
Coast region averaged 10,170 sacks 
a day during January, compared with 
7,950 sacks for December for an in- 
crease of 35.9% in the daily average 
output. 

The calendar month total for the 
North Pacific Coast region for Janu- 
ary was 1,376,000 sacks as compared 
with 1,143,700 sacks for December. 
The calendar month gain during Jan- 
uary amounted to 26% of the De- 
cember figure. 

Mills in the central and southeast- 
ern states which report to this jour- 
nal accounted for a total production 
of 2,473,600 sacks during January, 
a gain of 10.7% over the December 
total of 2,339,500 sacks. The daily 
average output for mills in the cen- 
tral and southeastern states was 117,- 
793 sacks as compared with 106,340 
sacks for December. 

The Northwestern Miller receives 
production reports from the mills in 
the principal centers and these mills 
are believed to account for approxi- 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR JANUARY, 1953 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represeuts 100% of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to weeo int 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


es dis Grn 


Minneapolis ....... 
Interior Northwest 
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Interior Southwest 
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Seattle-Tacoma 
Portland 
Interior 
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mately 75% of the nation’s total out- 
put. The data for Minneapolis, Buf- 
falo and Kansas City represent 100% 
of production for those centers. This 
journal’s estimate of 19,782,000 sacks 
for the total output is based on re- 
ports, adjusted to represent 100% of 
production. 
“BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS 
NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of the Continental Baking Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.37'2 a share on the outstanding 
$5.50 dividend preferred stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1953, to holders of rec- 
ord of such stock at the close of 
business March 20, 1953. A regular 
quarterly dividend, for the first quar- 
ter of the year 1953, of 40¢ a share 





1953 1952 1952 
2,097,500 2,199,800 2,403,200 
1,388,300 1,239,200 1,343,600 
2,168,100 1,956,600 2,075,800 
3,556,400 3,195,700 3,419,400 
1,146,900 1,067,600 1,554,000 
3,968,700 4,031,600 4,552,700 
5,115,600 5,099,200 6,106,700 

919,100 737,800 980,900 

243,500 230,900 350,600 

213,600 175,100 256,300 
1,376,300 1,143,800 1,587,836 
2,473,600 2,339,500 2,443,882 

14,619,400 13,978,000 15,961,070 
73.9 73.8 74.6 
19,782,100 18,990,000 21,212,000 
Wheat Agreement Talks ........ 12 
Bakers Study Consumer 
ee 5 ala 
Colorado M. & E. Buys 

Schultz, Baujan ........ vp 
CCC Corn Buying ...... Teeter 
Eo. wakes esnane Saas ik a 
Current Flour Production ....... 15 
Convention Calendar ........... 35 
Index of Advertisers............ 39 








on the outstanding common stock, 
payable April 1, 1953, to holders of 
record of such stock at the close of 
business March 20, 1953. 





U.S. Wheat Flour Production per Working Day by Months 
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JANUARY DAILY OUTPUT GAIN—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during January averaged 942,000 
sacks daily, according to an estimate made by The 
Northwestern Miller. That figure is based upon reports 


received from mills which account for the production 
of approximately 74% of the U.S. total output. The 
adjusted total, enlarged to 100%, is 19,782,100 sacks for 
the month, for an average of 942,000 sacks daily. 
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CONTROL OF SCHULTZ, BAUJAN 
GOES TO COLORADO M&E CO. 





Beardstown, LIL, Firm to Operate as Wholly-Owned 
Subsidiary of Colorado Organization; A. G. 
Schultz Named Chairman of Board 


DENVER — Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., and A. G. Schultz, presi- 
dent of Schultz, Baujan & Co., 
Beardstown, Ill., announced Feb. 18 
that the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. has acquired all the stock of the 
Beardstown firm in exchange for 
common stock in the Colorado or- 
ganization. 

Schultz, Baujan & Co. thus becomes 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 

Mr. Schultz will be named chair- 
man of the board of directors for the 
Beardstown company and other offi- 
cers of that company will be Mr. 
Lake, president; Robert M. Pease, 
vice president; George M. Hopfen- 
beck, vice president and treasurer; 
John J. White, vice president; Robert 
H. Hommel, Jr., vice president, and 
D. J. McNamara, secretary. Messrs. 
Lake, Pease, Hopfenbeck and Mc- 
Namara hold similar offices in the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 

The board of directors of Schultz, 
Baujan & Co. will be reconstituted 
to consist of Messrs. Schultz, Lake, 
Pease, Hopfenbeck, White, Hommel 
and J. Lawson Cook, an assistant 
vice president of the Colorado firm. 

The Beardstown Mills were found- 
ed in 1875 by the Schultz family. Mr. 
Schultz is a son, Mr. White is a 
grandson and Mr. Hommel is a grand- 
son-in-law of John Schultz who 
founded the company. The properties 
of the company consist primarily of 
flour mills of approximately 4,000 


sacks daily capacity, grain storage 
elevators with approximately 800,000 
bu. capacity and a formula feed mill 
of a capacity of approximately 350 
tons on an eight-hour run. 

The properties of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. and its oper- 
ating subsidiaries, giving effect to 
the new acquisition, consist primarily 
of 20 flour mills with aggregate daily 
capacity of 46,500 sacks of flour; stor- 
age capacity at the mills, 149 country 
elevators and the Updike terminal 
elevator of over 20 million bushels; 
five formula feed mills with aggre- 
gate capacity of 700 tons, and 15 bean 
warehouses with storage capacity of 
approximately 600,000 100-lb. bags. 
The properties are located in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Lake expressed his pleasure 
in becoming more closely associated 
with the Beardstown Mills with 
whom he has done business since 
1912. Mr. Schultz stated: 

“We are proud to announce that 
the Beardstown Mills has become 
affiliated with the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. The management of 
the Beardstown Mills will remain the 
same which means that our friends 
will be dealing with the same indi- 
viduals in Beardstown. This merge! 
most certainly strengthens the com- 
pany behind ‘Critic,’ ‘Gloria’ and 
‘Northern Star’ flour and ‘Critic’ 
feeds, and will enable us to do an 
ever better job of serving our cus- 
tomers with top quality and service.” 





USDA Testing Ventilating System 
to Cool Farm-Stored Wheat, Corn 


WASHINGTON--A method of cool- 
ing stored grain in which cool air 
is pulled through the grain into per- 
forated pipe approximately six inches 
in diameter inserted vertically in the 
bin and then out the top of the pipe 
by a small electric fan-is being tested 
by engineers in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The engineers believe this may be 
a simple way to prevent damage to 
grain from moisture movement and 
insects, both of which cost farmers 
heavily. 

Movement of moisture in fall and 
winter from the warm center of the 
grain mass to the cool surface is a 
result of the tendency of warm air 
to rise. Caking and spoilage occur at 
the top of the bin where the moisture 
collects and condenses. Both shelled 
corn and small grains are affected. 
The tendency of moist grain to heat 
also favors population increases of 
damaging insects. 

In tests conducted in large govern- 
ment storages last winter, cooling of 
the grain by means of the perforated 
pipes and fans proved highly effec- 
tive in preventing moisture and insect 
damage. This winter further tests to 
prove practicability of the method 
in farm-type bins are under way in 
Indiana, Nebraska and Iowa. Ap- 
proximately 30 large bins have been 
equipped with the fans and ventilat- 
ing ducts, , 

Various sizes of perforated galvan- 
ized pipe are being tested to deter- 


mine the best type of installation. 
Usually about nine feet of pipe is 
inserted vertically in the center of 
the bin, the bottom six feet being per- 
forated with small slit openings. The 
pipe may be inserted easily in bins 
already filled by using the suction 
of a pneumatic conveyor or a house- 
hold vacuum cleaner to draw grain 
from the inside of the pipe as it is 
pushed downward. 

A one third h.p. fan mounted in 








GET NEW POSTS—Fred L. Cobb 
(left), Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., has been elected as a ma- 
jority member of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Institute of 
Baking, and Raymond K. Stritzinger, 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
chosen to the executive committee 
of the American Bakers Assn. The 
two men were selected to fill the un- 
expired terms of Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, who 
died Jan. 17. 





John W. Wuethrich 


JOINS FIRM —Clarence M. Galvin, 
partner in James E. Bennett & Co., 
Chicago, announces that John W. 
Wuethrich has become associated 
with James E. Bennett & Co. in the 
Chicago office. Mr. Wuethrich is well 
known in the feed and brokerage 
business, having been associated with 
the feed industry since World War II. 
He will serve in the soybean meal and 
oil division of the firm. 





the pipe draws from 50 to 100 cubic 
feet of air per minute through the 
grain and discharges it outside the 
bin. This air movement is not enough 
to cool a bin rapidly. Fans in the 
test bins were started in September 
and October, however, and will be 
operated throughout the winter. In 
this way it is expected that moisture 
circulation in the grain can be con- 
trolled and hot spots prevented so 
the insect population will not build 
up to damaging numbers. 

The cost of making such cooling 
installations is estimated by the en- 
gineers at $50 to $75 for each bin, 
including the fan, pipe, connections, 
installation and wiring. Some of the 
bins in the current tests had grain 
temperatures of 90° to 100° F. dur- 
ing the late summer, but after about 
four weeks of ventilation the grain 
at the center and upper surface of 
the bins in all cases was cool. Defi- 
nite recommendations on the type of 
installation that may be advisable 
for farm use will depend on final out- 
come of the tests. 

Ordinarily farmers level off the 
grain in their bins when full because 
the moisture tends to collect in the 
highest grain surfaces. This makes 
it impractical to fill bins above the 
eaves. The fan method of cooling may 
make it practical to heap the grain 
up in the center, thus adding 8 to 
10% to the capacity of a farm bin. 
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E. E. KOHLWES OPENS 
CONSULTING SERVICE 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Elmer E. 
Kohlwes has established a consulting 
business in Wichita on traffic and 
transportation matters and on export 
and import trade. Offices are located 
at 4020 E. English. 

Mr. Kohlwes was for some years 
traffic manager for the Wichita Board 
of Trade and later joined the Kansas 
Milling Co. where he was traffic man- 
ager and later export manager and 
sales manager. 
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Purity Bakeries 
1952 Earnings 
Hit $2,650,279 


CHICAGO—Net earnings of the 
Purity Bakeries Corp. edged up 
slightly over the same period a year 
ago, and total sales also climbed, 
according to the firm’s annual re- 
port issued by L. A. Cushman, chair- 
man of the board and president. 

Consolidated net earnings for the 
year 1952 were $2,650,279, equiva- 
lent to $3.29 per share of outstand- 
ing stock compared with $2,629,154 
or $3.27 per share in the preceding 
year. Dividends totaling $2.40 per 
share were paid during the year. 

Net sales for the year amounted 
to $82,539,625 compared to $81,939,- 
718 in the year 1951. 

Mr. Cushman noted that the com- 
pany’s cake plant in Chicago had 
been sold and its machinery moved 
to other plants, and that the Purity 
Texas operations had been expanded 
by the acquisition of a bakery in 
Amarillo. In Memphis, cake produc- 
tion began in a new building, mak- 
ing all plants now company-owned. 
It is expected that construction will 
begin this year on the new plant in 
Kansas City, Mo., to replace the two 
separately operated plants there at 
present. 

The chairman reminded the stock- 
holders that some price relief had 
been afforded during the year, and 
that ingredient costs were generally 
lower, but noted that gains from 
these factors were almost complete- 
ly offset by increased labor costs 
and higher federal taxes. 








BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MEAT AND COTTON DECLINE 
Farm price declines in the past 

year have been greatest for meat 

animals and cotton. 





Ora A. McCrea 


ORA A. McCREA, VETERAN 
INDUSTRY FIGURE, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ora A. McCrea, 
74, Excelsior Milling Co., died Feb. 
18 at a local hospital. He was taken 
to the hospital Feb. 14 when com- 
plications developed following a sud- 
den attack of illness Dec. 17. 

Mr. McCrea formerly was manager 
of the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., millfeed 
department. He retired from that po- 
sition in 1946 and in 1949 joined Ex- 
celsior. He is survived by his wife. 
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Campbell-Taggart 
Net Sales, Income 
Rise in 1952 


DALLAS—Net sales and income 
of the Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., showed an _ increase 
in 1952, according to the company’s 
annual report to its stockholders. 

J. W. Carence, chairman of the 
board of directors, said that net 
Campbell-Taggart were 
$104,719,756 for the year 1952, com- 
pared with $100,607,186 for the pre- 
vious year. 

Net income rose to $5,532,436 from 
the preceding year’s $5,509,293. 

Dividends per share remained at 
$5, bringing earnings per share to 
$7.35 compared with $7.34 in 1951. 

The maintenance of all properties 
in good operating condition and the 
elimination of all long-term indebt- 
edness was accomplished during 1952, 
Mr. Carence said. 


sales. of 
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General Baking 


Plans $1 Million 
Bakery in South 


NEW YORK—Plans for building a 
million dollar bakery in Spartanburg, 
S.C., have been announced by George 
L. Morrison, president and chairman 
of the board of the General Baking 
Co.. 

Slated for completion late this year, 
the bakery will serve the greater 
Piedmont area, extending from Spar- 
tanburg up into southern regions of 
North Carolina. Its construction 
marks a new phase of expansion for 
the company, which was forecast by 
Mr. Morrison in his annual report to 
the stockholders. 

In announcing the plans, Mr. Mor- 
rison explained that the General Bak- 
ing Co.’s decision to build in Spartan- 
burg followed intensive research on 
the Southeast’s “business potential” 
and that he was confident of the 
area's continued growth. 

He said the new plant will cover 
some 50,000 sq. ft. and be of steel, 
brick and tile construction. He point- 
ed out that it will feature air-condi- 
tioned offices, fluorescent lighting, and 
that it is designed to reflect the “very 
latest developments in high quality 
baking, sanitation and excellent work- 
ing conditions.” 

Previously, General Baking’s south- 
ernmost plant on the Eastern Sea- 
board was located at Richmond, Va., 
where a plant similar in size to the 
proposed Spartanburg bakery was 
opened in 1949. Construction of the 
Spartanburg plant will increase the 
total number of bakeries to 46 and 
spread the company’s operations into 
27 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

From its New York City offices, the 
company now ranges to Oklahoma 
City in the Southwest, to New Or- 
leans in the deep South and up along 
the eastern seaboard to Maine. It 
also includes the Midwest states of 
Kansas and Missouri and extends up 
into Michigan. 
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JOINS GARDNER 
ST. LOUIS—Charles J. Allen has 
been named vice president in charge 
of the merchandising department of 
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Gardner Advertising Co., New York 
and St. Louis, it has been announced 
by Elmer G. Marshutz, president. Mr. 
Allen was formerly sales service man- 
ager of the Kroger Co. at Cincinnati. 
Mr. Allen will headquarter in the 
Gardner St. Louis office. 
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CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
CHARTS ASBE SERVICES 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Chicago, at a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Sherman Hotel Feb. 20, 
charted its service program for the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers convention scheduled for March 
1-5 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
here. The meeting of the club marked 
the 25th year of its existence. 

A. W. Fosdyke, Anetsberger Bros., 
Inc., Northbrook, IIl., club president, 
presided, appointing various commit- 
tees to serve at the convention. To 
serve as chairman of the information 
committee is Jack D. Faulds, Jr., 
Faulds Oven & Equipment Co., and 
as chairman of the ushers commit- 
tee is Cecil E. Sowles, Sim] & Sowles. 

Elmer F. Glabe, program chairman 
for the convention of the ASBE, gave 
the highlights of the coming meet- 
ing, and promised an outstanding af- 
fair. Victor E. Marx, secretary of 
the ASBE, expressed appreciation to 
the club. The registration desk is to 
open at 1 p.m. March 1 at the Edge- 
water Beach. 

During the business meeting of the 
Courtesy Club, Edward Doorley, W. E. 
Long Co., acted as secretary in the ab- 
sence of Henry Mergener, of the same 
company, regular secretary-treasurer. 
Joseph P. Keegan, Standard Brands, 
Inc., reporting on the annual Christ- 
mas party held Dec. 17, called it a 
financial success. It also was decided 
to hold another golf outing later in 
the year, and Hunter Brown, Chap- 
man & Smith Co., Melrose Park, IIlL., 
was named chairman of the commit- 
tee to arrange a time and place for 
the event. 

Three new directors were named to 
the regular board. They are: Leonard 
B. Weislow, Chicago Metallic Mfg. 
Co.; A. M. Bornhofen, Anetsberger 
Bros., Inc.; and Ted Lauder, Ekco 
Products Co. They are to serve for 
one year. 

Lloyd R. Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & 
Associates, first vice president of the 
club, announced that the organization 
now is incorporated, and the group 
voted to accept the by-laws. P. E. 
Minton, American Molasses Co., was 
presented a traveling bag in recogni- 
tion of his 25 years of service in the 
club. 











NEW YORK SPECIAL TRAIN 
FOR ASBE CONVENTION 


NEW YORK—The special train 
from the New York metropolitan 
area for those not flying to the an- 
nual convention of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers in Chicago 
will leave Feb. 28, according to 
Claude A. Bascombe, again in charge 
of the movement. 

The schedule is: 

Saturday, Feb. 28— 

Leaves New York Grand Cen- 

tral Station 3:00 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Harmon 3:48 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Albany 5:50 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Buffalo 11:27 p.m. E.S.T. 

Sunday, March 1— 

Arr. Chicago 7:30 a.m. C.S.T. 

Light-weight, all-Pullman_ equip- 
ment will be provided. Further in- 
formation and reservations may be 
had from Mr. Bascombe at Standard 
Brands, Inc., 595 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y., PLaza 9-4400. 
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GLAMOR CAKE—The Marines in Los Angeles are convinced the situation is 
well in hand here as Dorothy Lamour of movie fame prepares to cut a “happy 
birthday” cake baked for gyrene reservists by Van de Camp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Inc. The gala event took place at Van de Kamp’s Fletcher Drive Cof- 
fee Shop on the Marines’ 177th birthday anniversary. Lovely Dorothy is being 
assisted by Delores Allen (left) and Margaret DeBellis, waitresses. 





Dairy Price Support Problem 
Puts Benson in Tough Situation 


WASHINGTON—tThe dairy indus- 
try loves free enterprise without any 
government restraints, but it would 
also like another year of price sup- 
port at 90% of parity. 

That, in effect, is the recommenda- 
tion made last week to Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, by 
a dairy industry advisory committee 
called for a conference on dairy pric- 
ing and marketing problems. 

The recommendation followed an 
outline by Secretary Benson of condi- 
tions under the present 90% of par- 
ity supports for dairy products. Mr. 
Benson told the group that as of Feb. 
13, USDA had bought more than 70 
million pounds of butter, 17 million 
pounds of cheese and 101 million 
pounds of dried milk—and purchases 
are mounting daily. 

However, the dairy committee gave 
lip service to free enterprise and 
opposition to artificial supports with 
a statement that industry efforts 
“should be directed over the long pull 
to a return to a free economy and 
the elimination of artificial supports. 
The committeee felt, however, that 
this would have to be accomplished 
through a step by step program.” 
There was no definition of the “long 
pull.” 

The committee statement said in 
regard to recommendations that “a 
substantial majority of the commit- 
tee favored price support for milk 
and butterfat for the 1953-54 market- 
ing year at 90% of parity.” 


No Comments Made 

In announcing the recommenda- 
tions, neither the secretary nor USDA 
made any commitments or comments. 

Existing dairy industry conditions 
represent a combination of events 
and circumstances produced largely 
by unchangeable economic forces 
and government controls. The indus- 
try, according to most observers here, 
has been moving along on a govern- 
ment crutch for some time when it 
actually needed radical surgery. 

The quantity of dairy products re- 
ported in government hands threat- 
ens a repetition of the potato price 
support scandal. 

Secretary Benson faces the dairy 


support decision at a bad time. The 
debits of the old program are on his 
ledger. The flush milk production 
season is just ahead. The fats and 
oils industry as a competitor of the 
dairy industry was virtually ignored 
by Mr. Benson's predecessor, with the 
result that the dairy industry is vir- 
tually on its economic back. 

Under existing law, Secretary Ben- 
son has the discretion to support dairy 
prices at between 75 and 90% of parity 
for the next year. On the basis of his 
public statements, it would seem con- 
sistent if he would drop the support 
level to the allowable minimum of 
75%. However, he can be equally con- 
sistent without sacrificing his avowed 
principles if he should decide to main- 
tain the supports at 90%. 

Here’s the equation for a 90% sup- 
port level: In recent years basic com- 
modities have been supported at 90% 
of parity, and during that period 
when supports were necessary the 
dairy industry got the same level. 
Congress has decreed that basic 
commodities should be supported for 
1953-54 crop marketing years at 90%. 
Thus, precedent would permit Mr. 
Benson to maintain the same rela- 
tionship between basic and nonbasic 
commodities on the basis of existing 
conditions. 

Mr. Benson is facing one of the 
toughest situations ever presented 
to a cabinet officer, but he has taken 
the blows which came with falling 
markets, and, on the basis of opin- 
ion here, he is said to look like a 
champion. 

Regarding the decision on dairy 
supports, Mr. Benson has inherited 
the problem of an unmanageable sur- 
plus of products which may spoil. If 
they are given away, they rob the 
market for the new marketing year. 
If they are dumped in foreign mar- 
kets, market opportunities of Dutch, 
Danish and New Zealand allies are 
robbed. 
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MORE COTTON BEING USED 

The 1939 cotton consumption in the 
U.S. averaged 20.56 Ib. per capita. 
Today, consumption averages 26.84 Ib. 
a person a year. 
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WASHINGTON--The wheat pact 
renegotiations are currently stymied 
by haggling among inconsequential 
members while the principals are sit- 
ting in their tents waiting for over- 
tures. It is the old attitude of hag- 
gling. 

The U.K.-Indian bloc is holding 
fast to a maximum price of not more 
than $2 bu. Many importers, on the 
other hand, would pay a higher maxi- 
mum price meeting the exporters’ 
price goal. 

In addition to the U.K.-Indian bloc 
is the Belgian-German-Holland con- 
tingent which wants to buy its wheat 
at the lowest possible basis. However, 
this latter group will not stand firm 
with the U.K.-Indian group on a 
final showdown. 

As the U.S. delegation sees the sit- 
uation, the majority of importers 
would favor a new pact at not more 
than $2.10 bu., with the carrying 
charge made a trading point above 
the proposed maximum. 

Negotiations have now reached a 
“wear-out” point between the trad- 
ers. It has been learned that up to 
the past week end none of the prin- 
cipals of the exporters or the import- 
ers have met to discuss the price 
considerations except on informal 
terms. This week should force a 
showdown. The showdown may be 
bluffing between both parties. 

A US. delegate said that it may 
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Wheat Agreement Talks Stymied 
on Question of Maximum Prices 


be necessary to adjourn the session 
for 60 days to permit the participat- 
ing nations to study the situation. 
This attitude is probably based on 
the outlook for the next U.S. wheat 
crop, which now does not look good. 

This official of the U.S. delegation 
says that time is now on the side 
of the exporters. 

The spread of price ideas between 
the exporters and the importers is 
narrowing, but not enough to attain 
an agreement. The Indian-U.K. bloc 
now is at the $2 bu. level. 

The U.S. will settle for a dime 
more plus carrying charges, which 
would mean a maximum price of 
$2.15 bu., and the U.S. may trade 
on the carrying charge issue. Top 
officials are waiting for formal price 
representations, which have not been 
forthcoming. 

Observers believe that the wheat 
pact will be renewed despite last 
week's haggling. It is a safe bet, they 
say, that the pact will be concluded 
for another two years at a maximum 
price of around $2.15 bu., with the 
carrying charge pro-rated in some 
fashion over the 12-month period. 

The U.S. delegates are playing pos- 
sum on the price aspects of the agree- 
ment since they are without any 
congressional instructions or recom- 
mendations. Inquiries to congres- 
sional sources 1eveal that the Con- 
gress is paying little if any attention 


to the current negotiations on the 
wheat pact—except that Congress be- 
lieves that a renewed agreement 
would firm up domestic prices. In- 
fluential spokesmen say that Con- 
gress would approve a renewal of the 
pact at $2@2.10 bu. 


Wheat Agreement Sales 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that during the period 
Feb. 11-17, inclusive, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 5,- 
924,000 bu. of wheat under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement against 
the 1952-53 year quotas. The sales 
included 99,793 sacks of flour (231,- 
000 bu. in wheat equivalent) and 5,- 
693,000 bu. of wheat. Cumulative 
sales by the U.S. since the opening of 
the quotas for the 1952-53 year on 
June 25, 1952, total 175,420,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in these sales were Ger- 
many, India, Spain and Mexico. The 
table on page 60 shows sales to im- 
porting countries for the 1952-53 IWA 
year. Sales by the U.S. are through 
Feb. 17, and in the case of other ex- 
porting countries sales shown are 
those recorded by the Wheat Council 
in London through Feb. 13. 

On Feb. 17 the USDA announced 
that the entire quota for the 1952-53 
wheat agreement year for Liberia 
had been filled; also, it announced 
Feb. 19 that the 1952-53 quota for 
Sweden had been filled. 





Sterwin to Offer 
Complete Flour 
Treatment Service 


NEW YORK-—-Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., announced Feb. 24 that it now 
has available a complete flour matur- 
ing and bleaching service for U.S. and 
Canadian mills. P. Val Kolb, presi- 
dent of the organization, said in 
making the announcement that avail- 
ability of the complete service cli- 
maxes a six-year research project. 

Under the new service plan, Ster- 
win will furnish mill operatdérs with 
specially-developed equipment, mate- 
rials and skill intended to aid the in- 
dustry, Mr. Kolb said. “An important 
characteristic of the equipment is its 
simplicity of operation, since it works 
without a generator,” it was 
added. 

A principal component of the oper- 
ation is chlorine dioxide, a gaseous 
oxidizing agent known for its matur- 
ing and bleaching characteristics. The 
chlorine dioxide will be manufactured 
at Sterwin’s plant and delivered to 
the mill where it is dispensed with 
equipment supplied by Sterwin. This 
chemical is employed in conjunction 
with the Sterwin firm’s chlorine dis- 
penser and Oxylite, Sterwin’s brand 
of benzoyl peroxide dry bleach. 

The Sterwin all-service announce- 
ment included the information that 
an integral part of the service is a 
specially designed dispensing appar- 
atus which Sterwin installs and main- 
tains in flour mills. It was explained 
that the purpose of the equipment 
is to dispense and regulate the flow 
of chlorine dioxide gas, enabling the 
miller to exercise accurate control of 
the amount added to flour in order to 


gas 


obtain the maturing and bleaching 
effect desired. 

“This service should be of substan- 
tial assistance to flour mills due to 
the extreme simplicity of operation 
of the dispenser, which functions 
without # gas generator,’ Mr. Kolb 
pointed cut. “Equally important from 
the viewpoint of the mill owner is 
the economy gained as a result of 
the equipment’s high level of accura- 
cy, based on thorough testing of the 
complete service plan in various mills 
for extended periods.” 

The new process, it was reported, 
was developed as a result of “years 
of intensive research” carried out by 
the Sterwin organization in close co- 
operation with the Cardox Corp. of 
Chicago, specialists in the manufac- 
ture of dry ice and chlorates for va- 
ried industrial usages. The process 
and equipment will be fully covered 
by patents, according to Sterwin. 

Dr. R. C. Sherwood, technical di- 
rector for Sterwin and long expe- 
rienced in the development and appli- 
cation of flour treatment procedures, 
supervised this project. Warren F. 
Keller, head of Sterwin’s flour serv- 
ice division, supervised the technical 
application of the developments to 
the flour-milling process. Mr. Keller's 
headquarters are at Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc., 8 West Ninth St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mr. Kolb stated that comments 
have been uniformly favorable in 
mills where field tests have been con- 
ducted. The service plan is now being 
introduced in the U.S. and Canada, 
and will supplement Sterwin’s other 
long-established flour maturing and 
bleaching services, he said. 
BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DAIRY PRODUCTS SHIFT 

EAST LANSING, MICH.—Michi- 
gan State College surveys show peo- 
ple are consuming less butter, but 
more milk, cream, cheese and _ ice 
cream. 








OPS Warns That 
Required Records 
Must Be Preserved 


WASHINGTON—Joseph H. Free- 
hill, price stabilizer, last week cau- 
tioned against premature disposal of 
business records required under the 
price control program. 

Mr. Freehill said that as price con- 
trol regulations are revoked, affected 
businessmen need not maintain rec- 
ords containing transactions entered 
into after the effective date of the 
decontrol action. But, he added, they 
must preserve for specified periods of 
time whatever records they were re- 
quired to have before decontrol was 
ordered. 

In other words, he said, decon- 
trolled businesses need not make or 
keep records on transactions made 
after decontrol, but they must keep 
available for inspection the records 
which were required by regulations 
covering them. 


Maximum Is Two Years 

While different regulations pre- 
Scribe different periods of time for 
which records must be preserved, Mr. 
Freehill said the maximum period for 
retention of records is two years after 
the expiration of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 

Required information concerning 
“base period” prices generally must 
be preserved for two years after the 
expiration of the Defense Production 
Act. 

Required information on_ sales 
transactions under price control gen- 
erally must be preserved for two 
years after the date of the transac- 
tion. Preservation of these records, 
he said, is necessary for enforcement 
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purposes, and is required by law. 

“Neither the decontrol of a com- 
modity or service, nor the expiration 
of the Defense Production Act, is a 
bar to an enforcement action for a 
violation which occurred while OPS 
regulations were still in effect,’ he 
explained. 

“Civil enforcement suits may be 
filed by the Department of Justice up 
to one year, and criminal actions up 
to three years after the commission 
of a violation. 

“The preservation of records after 
decontrol is a precautionary measure 
to assure the orderly liquidation of 
the OPS enforcement program.” 

For details of the records which 
must be preserved, and for special 
provisions granting exemptions or 
modifying the time limits, Mr. Free- 
hill referred businessmen to the spe- 
cific regulations under which they 
have been operating. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Continental Sales 
Reach New Peak: 
Income Up Slightly 


NEW YORK—Continental Baking 
Co. sales in 1952 again broke all pre- 
vious records to reach $180,816,143 
according to the company’s annual 
report released by Raymond K. 
Stritzinger, chairman of the Conti- 
nental board. 

The new record is $10 million 
above the 1951 record of $170,187,- 
363. Net income rose to $4,881,645 
from the previous year’s $4,622,145 
to make the net income per dollar 





of sales identical with 1951—2.7¢. 
Net income per share of common 


stock was $3.24 compared with $3 
the previous year. Dividends on com- 
mon totaled $1.60. 

Bread sales accounted for approxi- 
mately 74% of sales, it was disclosed, 
with cake products accounting for 
the remaining 26%. 

Mr. Stritzinger told the stockhold- 
ers the most important development 
during the year in the company’s re- 
lations with its unions was the dis- 
missal by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board of the single-contract 
petition filed by the Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers International 
Union of America. Noting the spread 
of “fringe benefit” payments, the 
chairman noted that the 5-day week 
for bakery salesmen had not spread 
as rapidly in the industry as had the 
three weeks’ vacation and _ union 
health and welfare plans. However, 
the five-day week did go into effect 
in Chicago, Detroit and Boston, Mr. 
Stritzinger said. The number of work 
days lost by strikes was “substan- 
tially less” than in 1951, he said. 

Mr. Stritzinger concluded his re- 
port with an optimistic statement as 
to the future: 

“We start the year 1953 with real 
confidence in the ability of our organ- 
ization to achieve favorable results. 
Our technical staff is engaged in con- 
tinuous research for improvement in 
products and methods. The morale 
of our staff is gratifying. The many 
imponderables in the situation make 
us hesitate to predict specific results, 
but the growing consumer apprecia- 
tion of the quality of our products, 
together with an increasing public 
consciousness of bakery products as 
a particularly sound and economical 
source of nutrition, lead us to antici- 
pate our greatest year of production 
and sale of pounds of Wonder bread 
and Hostess cake.” 
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OPS Eliminates 
Controls on Grain 
Elevator Services 


WASHINGTON Services ren- 
dered by grain elevators as accom- 
modations to customers were re- 
moved from price control last week 
by the Office of Price Stabilization. 

The action, one of a number of 
decontrol actions, was taken in 
Amendment 40, General Overriding 
Regulation 14. 

The order eliminated controls on 
almost all consumer-type services 
and commercial and industrial serv- 
ices except where the services are 
used directly in “processing or manu- 
facturing commodities still under 
price control.” Also exempted from 
control were “warehousing, storage, 
dock and terminal services.” 

The Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. said that, while types of serv- 
ices were not. specifically named, 
OPS indicated that the order meant 
that services removed from control 
included cleaning and treating of 
seed, weighing, car cooperage, mix- 
ing, grinding, loading and unloading. 

Also, brokerage feeds and agency 
commissions on transactions involv- 
ing exempted commodities were de- 
controlled 

The Only Exception 

The Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion said the only exception to de- 
control of elevator services would be 
in connection with services rendered 
with respect to soybeans and animal 
feeds, which are still under control. 
All other grains, since they are not 
under control, can be serviced with- 
out regard to OPS ceilings estab- 
lished for such service charges, OPS 
Said. 

Thus, it was noted, a country ele- 
vator operator receiving grain from 
a farmer may clean it, dry it, grind, 
or mix it, 
shipment, or in any other way proc- 
ess or handle it for the farmer’s own 
use and make such charge for the 
service without regard to OPS ceil- 
ings. 

Custom grinding and mixing for a 
farmer would also be included, OPS 
officials told G&FDNA, although this 
would come close to processing an 
animal feed which may be under con- 
trol. The officials said, however, that 
this would probably be a border line 
case, and, in view of the nature of 
the service and the fact that the re- 
sulting feed would be used by the 
consumer without any change in title 
or ownership of the grain involved, 
doubts would be resolved in favor of 
decontrol. 


PRICE CURBS REMOVED 
FROM DAIRY PRODUCTS 


WASHINGTON — Dairy products 
were among the items removed from 
price control this week by the Office 
of Price Stabilization. 

The action this week left the bulk 
of consumer goods free of price con- 
trols. 

Dairy products decontrolled include 
fluid milk, fluid milk products, canned 
and powdered milk, butter, cheese 
and ice cream. In addition to decon- 
trolling dairy products, the action re- 
voked the regulation which provided 
for issuance of orders controlling 
prices of fluid milk and fluid milk 
products by marketing areas. The 
area regulations permitted establish- 
ment of ceilings on milk in line with 


weigh it, prepare it for 
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local conditions. 

Sales of milk at the producer level 
never were controlled. 

OPS said butter has generally been 
selling below ceilings, but in most 
areas prices of fluid milk products 
have been close to or at ceilings. 

Farm equipment and machinery 
were among other products decon- 
trolled. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM DISTRICT TO MEET 
WITH ENGINEERS’ GROUP 


DECATUR, ILL.—District No. 5 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
will hold its next meeting jointly with 
the Illinois Society of Professional 
Engineers, Inc., March 20-21 in De- 
catur. A conducted tour of the A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co. plants at Decatur 
will be a feature of the meeting. 

An informal social program will be 
presented for the millers at the Or- 
lando Hotel during the evening of 
March 20. The tour of the Staley 
plant will be held during the forenoon 
of March 21, and will be followed by 
a luncheon at the Staley cafeteria. 

A business meeting and technical 
program will be held after the lunch- 
eon. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK RETAILERS 
FIX CONVENTION DATES 


NEW YORK—tThe directors of the 
New York State Association of Man- 
ufacturing Retail Bakers at their 
February meeting approved for pres- 
entation to all affiliated associations 
the group insurance plan submitted 
by the committee designated in Sep- 
tember. The group also went on rec- 
ord as definitely opposing the Fried- 
man proposal for legislation in New 
York state prohibiting manufacture 
of bakery products in any bakery 
from 12 midnight to 6 a.m., as well 
as other bills modifying the minimum 
wage and maximum weekly hours. 

Date for the annual convention was 
definitely set for May 31, June 1 and 
2 at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo. 


-————- BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAND OUTPUT JUMPS 
Farmers now do 17% less work 
and get 45% more output from their 
land than they did in the early 1930's. 














Henry W. Meyerhoff 


PRESIDENT—Henry W. Meyerhott, 
Kansas City manager for Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, recently was elected 
president of the Kansas City Feed 
Club. He succeeds Joseph Cooper, 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City. 
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SURPRISE—A number of associates of Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, staged a surprise luncheon Feb. 18 at the Minneapolis Club 
in observance of Mr. Files’ 60th birthday anniversary. The birthday cake, 
instead of candles, bore six miniature files. Seated at the table, from left 
to right, beginning at the front, are Whitney H. Eastman, General Mills, Inc.; 
Charles Ritz, International Milling Co.; Carl C. Farrington, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co.; Leslie F. Miller, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Harry C. 
Lautensack, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo; E. C. Quinn, Marsh & McLennan, 
Inc.; Mr. Files; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc.; Paige Lehman, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; Leslie N. Perrin, General Mills, Inc., and W. R. Heegaard, Russell- 


Miller Milling Co. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





WASHINGTON -The new varsity 
team at the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture is acting in many respects 
like a bunch of university sophomores 
inspecting candidates for a fraternity 
as they review the existing personnel 
at the operating levels of the Produc- 
tion & Marketing Administration. 

According to a leading Republican 
farm bloc leader in the Senate, the 
new policy bosses are uncertain of 
the reliability of their PMA section 
heads. They have not called them in 
to advise on policy decisions. As a 
matter of fact, in one major decision 
the front office issued a policy state- 
ment which after being made public 
was not known by the chief of the 
particular section affected. 

Surveys are now being made by 
trusted friends of the new adminis- 
tration of the operations of the va- 
rious PMA branches to ascertain the 
budget outlook as compared with the 
personnel staff. In the PMA grain 
branch the first opinion of the inves- 
tigators is that the present staff is 
doing a surprising'y good job as com- 
pared with budget allotments. 

However, the policy level still de- 
clines to take the operating staff into 
its confidence. This week a reputable 
old line employee of PMA said that 
the front office has gone ahead with 
public statements and _ conclusions 
without asking even for the submis- 
sion of data only available at the 
section level. 

This is indeed a sad state of af- 
fairs. 

The new policy staff at USDA 
faces the issue of trusting the old 
operating staff or working in the 
dark during the days ahead when 
they will need help desperately. 

They seem fearful that the old 
staff of the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal will sabotage their programs. 

If that is the final decision, they 
should dismiss all employees of the 
old administrations—a drastic, radical 
and dangerous decision and unlikely 
to be taken. 

The chief issue is the basic integ- 


By John Cipperly 





rity of these old officials 

In the grain branch, the fats and 
oils branch, the dairy branch and the 
fresh fruit and vegetable branch 
but not to exclude other operating 
divisions of PMA—the trades have 
expressed complete confidence in the 
integrity of the present chiefs of divi- 
sions and their immediate  subor- 
dinates. 

The new policy staff faces the 
choice of recognizing that the exist- 
ing staff—-even the old hands from 
the days of Henry A. Wallace at 
USDA—must be accepted as having 
basic integrity. They will make the 
first move and quit or retire when 
and if the policies of the new admin- 
istration violate their principles. 

While this condition exists the new 
front office is depriving itself of 
sound, honest opinion and material 
readily available. 

Several operating staff officials 
have said that they have material at 
hand which would have been very 
helpful in answering these current 
congressional attacks on price de- 
clines in the agricultural commodity 
field. The surprising point of these 
studies is that they disclose a most 
amazing pattern, where sharp de- 
clines are offset by equally amazing 
increases in the price of farm com- 
modities. 

If that is the attitude of the trade, 
possibly the front office of Fearsome 
Toms should call these men in and 
say, “Here is our new policy. We 
need your help now. Pitch in and 
help us out.”’ The men in these oper- 
ating branches can make or break 
this new Benson administration of 
USDA. They are capable, willing and 
anxious to do a job. 

As a matter of mature considera- 
tion, the Benson program is not too 
far removed from the earlier atti- 
tude and policy of Henry A. Wallace 
as to price supports. The trouble of 
the last administration was that the 
front office bosses were taking the 
easy, lazy road to political power. 
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FAMILY FLOUR BOOKINGS AID 
SPRING WHEAT MILLS’ VOLUME 





Southwestern Sales Off From Heavy Business of Previous 
Week; Family Flour Buyers Purchase 
30-Day Supplies 


Flour sales volume was reduced 
materially from the previous week’s 
large total, but business was given 
a good boost at the end of the period 
by family flour bookings. 

The family flour trade, reflected 
chiefly in spring wheat mills’ sales 
reports, accompanied a 20¢-sack ad- 
vance in prices. Coverage was main- 
ly for March needs, and the total 
volume was estimated at roughly 
a million sacks. 

Bakers showed little interest in 
adding to their contracts, with the 
big buyers now well covered on hard 
winters and the wide spread between 
springs and southwesterns tending 
to dampen interest in the former. 
Soft wheat flour sales were reported 
improved in eastern markets. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 140% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 83% the previous week. 
Sales by southwestern mills aver- 
aged 45%, compared with 385% the 
week before. 

Export flour interest centered on 
the pending buying of 3,000 tons of 
flour by Israel, Canadian mills re- 
ported that Egypt had postponed 
placing its order for 20,000 tons flour 
until this week. 

Flour production averaged 83% 
last week, compared with 85% the 
previous week and 87% a year ago. 
Production was at about a steady 
rate in the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo but lower in other areas. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Moderately heavy 
bookings by the family flour trade 
boosted the spring wheat mills’ sales 
volume to an estimated 140% of five- 
day capacity last week. Bakery vol- 
ume, meanwhile, was light. Last 
week’s sales compared with 83% of 
capacity the previous week and 
268% in the corresponding week last 
year. ; 

The family bookings were made on 
a 20¢ sack advance in prices an- 
nounced at mid-week and effective 
Feb. 20. Coverage for most of the 
buyers was chiefly for March needs, 
with only a few booking for beyond. 
The volume was believed to have 
reached around a million sacks. 

Bakers, meanwhile, continued cau- 
tious about further bookings in the 
face of higher prices. Purchases were 
confined to small, fill-in lots in al- 
most all instances. Backlogs of book- 
ings have been whittled down con- 
siderably since the last round of 
large-scale buying in early January. 

Price advances were influenced by 
the sharp recovery of wheat values, 
but a stronger millfeed market helped 
hold the boost in quotation to 5G 
10¢ sack. 

Directions continue to come in in 
fair volume, and production last week 
at Minneapolis reached an estimat- 
ed 99% of capacity, compared with 
106% the previous week and 95% 
a year ago. For the entire North- 
west operations averaged 79% of 
capacity, compared with 84% the 
previous week and 85% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 20, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: standard patent $5.80@5.90, 


short patent $5.90@6, high gluten 
$6.05@6.15, first clear $5.10@5.45, 
whole wheat $5.70@5.80, family $6.12 
@7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: In contrast to the 
previous week when a heavy volume 
of hard winter bakery flour business 
was done, last week’s sales in the 
Southwest were modest. Only a few 
lots of any size were sold to bakers, 
and the main volume of business was 
in family and cake flour. Sales av- 
eraged only about 45% of capacity, 
compared with 385% in the previous 
week and 40% a year ago. 

At least two round lots of 25,000- 
to 40,000-sack size were sold in the 
bakery trade in the Midwest last 
week. Outside of these and a few 
other minor purchases, bakers were 
resting on previously made bookings. 
Actually, the situation was clouded 
by an increase in delaying of ship- 
ments, particularly to bakers in the 
industrial areas of the East. A de- 
cline in bread sales was reported 
in those areas and at scattered points 
elsewhere. 

The heavy sales of the previous 
week left the most important chain 
accounts booked for needs through 
May. Smaller chains and the larger 
independents also were fairly well 
taken care of into April or May. 
Some _ independents have _ resisted 
bookings in spite of the recent ad- 
vances in the wheat market and still 
need to buy for March forward. It 
is probable that these buyers made 
up their minds to stay close to shore 
this year regardless of price trends. 

Flour costs have advanced 10@15¢ 
a sack from the low point of two 
weeks ago. Early season dust storms 
and severe weather over the winter 
wheat belt have contributed to the 
advance which came in spite of a 
rally in millfeed prices. 

A good volume of family flour busi- 
ness was done early last week, and 
later in the period a protected ad- 
vance of about 20¢ sack in cake and 


family flours netted some more busi- 
ness. The go-around was rather dis- 
appointing in size in the Southwest, 
however. 

Export sales have been negligible, 
but several prospects remain, includ- 
ing the sale of 3,000 tons of flour 
to Israel. Norway was inquiring for 
flour for April shipment. Clears were 
considerably stronger because of the 
Israelean inquiry and the present mod- 
erate output. 

Quotations Feb. 23, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.50@5.55, standard 
95% patent $5.40@5.45, straight 
$5.35@5.40, established brands of 
family flour $6.35@7.35, first clears 
$4.35@4.75, second clears $4.10G 
4.15, 1% ash clears or higher $3.75 @4. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 52%, compared with 250% 
the preceding week and 22% a year 
ago. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions were slow to fair. 
Prices Feb. 20 were up 10@15¢ sack, 
compared with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last 
week was quiet with prices 10¢ sack 
higher. Shipping directions were 
draggy. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was 
scattered for mills last week as 
prices moved toward higher ranges. 
Increases were due to dust storms 
and lack of rain which caused a se- 
vere crop scare. A few independents 
entered the market and some single 
carlot business was done to small 
bakers filling immediate needs. Ship- 
ping directions held at 70%. Prices 
were generally 5¢ higher with in- 
creased options and premiums offset 
by millfeed credits which were on 
the upgrade. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis, Feb. 20: hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons $6.25@6.35; 
bakers short patent, in papers $5.40 
@5.45; standard $5.25@5.30. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales aver- 
aged 140%. Family buyers took 87% 
of bookings and the bakers 13%. Op- 
erations averaged 100%. Prices closed 
20¢ higher on family flour and 15¢ 
higher on bakery as compared with 
a week earlier. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, Feb. 21: carlots, 
family short patent $6.75@7.25, 
standard patent $6.45@6.65; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.85@5.95, 
standard patent $5.75@5.85, straight 
grade $5.65@5.75. Truck lots 20@ 
D0¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Some belated bakery buy- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Durum Products Production Holds 


Up Well; Sales Continue Limited 


Sales of semolina continued light 
last week, with fill-in business about 
the only trade reported. However, 
directions to ship previously booked 
supplies were good, and operations 
held to a large volume. 

Stronger wheat values, including 
a boost in futures as well as higher 
premiums, pushed quotations up 5@ 
15¢ sack, with better returns on mill- 
feed modifying the boost somewhat. 
Manufacturers of macaroni and noo- 
dle products showed little interest in 
extending their forward contracts. 

The premium on top fancy milling 
durum ranged up to 67¢ over the 
May future at Minneapolis, and pre- 
miums for other grades also were 
stronger. Standard semolina was 
quoted Feb. 20 at $6.95@7.15 cwt., 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Good Lenten demand for macaroni 
products was reported by eastern 
trade sources, with colder. weather 


also contributing to better buying. 
Durum products output was esti- 
mated at 111% of five-day capacity 
last week, unchanged from the re- 
vised estimate for the previous week. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Feb. 20, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.96% @3.03% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 2.92% @2.99% 
Choice 3 Amber or better 2.88% @2.93% 
Medium 2 Durum or better 2.88% @2.94% 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.84% @2.90% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Feb. 15-20 11 179.500 201,000 111 
Prev. week 11 179,500 *200,448 111 
Year ago 11 179,500 193,263 107 
Crop year 
production 
6,808,140 
6,843,152 


July 1, 1952-Feb. 20, 1953 
July 1, 1951-Feb, 22, 1952 
*Revised. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
SHOW MORE STRENGTH 


Improved Demand Meets Lighter 
Offerings; Feed Outlook Ap- 
pears Brighter 


Millfeed markets strengthened as 
demand continued fair to good and 
offerings were somewhat lighter. 
Kansas City values showed the great- 
est bounce, moving up $2.50@2.75 
ton. Minneapolis prices were up $1 in 
the week ending Feb. 20. 

The index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices advanced 2.8 points in the week 
ending Feb. 18, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports, reaching 240.6. 
The feed grain index, meanwhile, 
moved up 6.7 points to 218.8. These 
price upturns followed a_ decline 
which brought the feed index to a 
two-year low the week before. 

There were two causes for im- 
provement in feed demand in the 
Southwest last week—less favorable 
weather and higher prices—but re- 
sults were still not very encourag- 
ing. The turn in the weather brought 
in some unexpected dairy and range 
cattle feed buying, but on other items 
demand continued rather quiet. As 
to the price advance, this factor had 
not uncovered much new business be- 
cause the general trend in the broad- 
er economy of the USS. still is easier. 

Thus caution still ruled the feed 
industry in this area. With dealers 
and feeders buying only as the need 
is well upon them and mills purchas- 
ing ingredients hand-to-mouth, activ- 
ity continued slow. In many cases 
mills found what earlier in the crop 
year had been moderate contracts for 
forward deliveries of ingredients now 
are satisfying their needs. 

Formula feed business showed some 
encouraging signs of improvement 
last week, although a definite up- 
swing in orders was not general 
among all manufacturers. However, 
there was enough improvement in 
dealer interest to provide a more op- 
timistic view of prospects for next 
week. 

Some manufacturers said a few of 
their dealers, because of recent 
strengthening in prices, booked sup- 
plies for 30 days or so, something 
which has been very rare for the 
past several weeks while price lists 
were being marked down. More sta- 
bility in grains and some of the in- 
gredients seems to have influenced 
the buyers’ attitudes toward building 
up inventories. 

It is emphasized by manufacturers, 
however, that this interest is not yet 
widespread—some have noted very 
little of it, in fact. Price develop- 
ments in the immediate future most 
likely will determine whether a defin- 
ite trend toward more aggressive buy- 
ing has developed. Inventories of 
dealers are believed to be near an 
all-time low, so potential volume is 
excellent. 

The increase in volume last week 
was attributed mainly to an upswing 
in chick starter business. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,658 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,101 tons 
in the previous week and 46,949 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,657,043 tons as compared with 1,- 
664,123 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Make 
Additional Reeovery 


Adverse Weather News in Southwest Helps 
Bolster Prices, Along With Flour, Export Sales 


Wheat futures market paid more 
attention to weather news last week, 
and prices responded to the reports 
of dust storms and freezing tempera- 
tures in the Southwest. For the week 
ending Feb. 20 futures advanced 3\%¢ 
to 54&¢ bu., making the total recov- 
ery since lows were reached recently 
about 10¢ bu. (Markets were closed 
Feb. 23 in observance of George 
Washington's Birthday.) A fair run 
of export business also helped bolster 
prices last week, although the south- 
western crop outlook apparently was 
the dominant factor influencing 
prices. Hedging against a _ large 
amount of family flour business also 
contributed to market strength. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Feb. 20 were: Chicago—March 
$2.2714-%, May $2.313¢-5s, July 
$2.3234-12, September $2.3454-%4, De- 
cember $2.3812; Minneapolis—May 
$2.36%, July $2.355s; Kansas City 
March $2.32%4, May $2.34%-%, July 
$2.34% -5%. 

Dust Storms 

Strong to gale winds caused severe 
dust storms Feb. 15 and 16 in western 
and south central Kansas, eastern 
Colorado, western Oklahoma, west- 
ern Texas and several adjacent areas, 
resulting in some damage to wheat. 
Rain and snow fell over most of this 
area Feb. 19, but this failed to exert 
much of a bearish influence because 
it was accompanied by high winds. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in its February crop report had noted 
that the crop was particularly vulner- 
able to wind damage and cold weath- 
er. Because of the more pessimistic 
reports on southwestern wheat pros- 
pects, some observers pointed out 
that the prospective large carryover 
may prove less burdensome than be- 
lieved earlier. This is the period of 
the year when weather and crop news 
normally has an important bearing 
on wheat values, and it appears that 
this year will be no exception, even 
though the discouraging outlook for 
the winter wheat crop ever since 
planting time had not previously cre- 
ated much bullish enthusiasm. 

Speculation continues on the 
amount of wheat tied up under loan 
this year, with guesses ranging all 
the way from 400 million to 450 mil- 
lion bushels. The amount of 1952 
wheat thus tied up, plus what USDA 
already owns, is expected to com- 
prise virtually all of the prospective 
carryover. However, it is pointed out 
that since harvesting will be under 
way a few weeks before the actual 
end of the crop year, there may be 
no severe pinch on supplies except in 
regard to particular grades. 
~ Export trade last week included a 
million bushels sold to Mexico, %4 mil- 
lion sold to Yugoslavia and Norway, 
and 1%4 million to the U.K. and Italy. 
Further sales were made to Japan 
on the West Coast. Brazil, which was 
scheduled to purchase some 5 million 
bushels this week, apparently has 
postponed this procurement. 

Supplies of wheat for milling, ex- 
port or carryover Feb. 1 totaled 887.6 
million bushels, about 240 million 
more than a year earlier, USDA re- 
ports. 

Trade attention was attracted by 
the USDA decision to purchase corn 
at terminals to minimize the effects 
of sales of its stocks which are going 
out of condition. This move, along 
with maintenance of subsidy rates 


encouraging to exports, was consid- 
ered by some as a possible turn in 
USDA thinking toward more direct 
aid to grain price levels. 


Offerings Limited 

Offerings of cash wheat were very 
skimpy, with only 664 cars of all 
classes in at Minneapolis and 551 at 
Duluth. With receipts very light and 
demand somewhat more active, pre- 
miums were up 1@3¢ in addition to 
the advance in the futures. This re- 
sulted in the gain of about 6¢ bu. in 
cash wheat values at the Minneapolis 
market, compared with a week ear- 
lier. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat or No. 1 northern spring 
was quoted at 3@5¢ over May, 12% 
protein 8@10¢ over, 13% protein 10 
@13¢ over, 14% protein 12@15¢ over, 
15% protein 15@17¢ over, and 16% 
184@19¢ over. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 13.66%, and the durum 11.95%. 

Durum premiums also edged a little 
higher influenced principally by the 
very light offerings. No. 2 hard am- 
ber durum or better of top fancy 
milling quality was quoted at 60@67¢ 
over May. Nos. 1 and 2 amber durum 
of choice milling quality 56@63¢ over 
and Nos. 1 and 2 durum of medium 
milling quality 52@58¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Feb. 20: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib.... oe $2.39%, @2 
12% Protein ....... “a 2.44% @2 
13% Protein ...... 2.46% @2 
14% Protein .... . cet 2.48% @2 
BOT PROC oc cccccce : - 2.61% @2 
16% Protein ....... 2.54% @2 





1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ lb. under 58 Ib 
Damage %@1¢ each 1% 
K.C. Prices Recover 

Declining new crop wheat condi- 
tions, improved export demand and 
a sharp reduction of farm selling 
and receipts led to a strong recovery 
in wheat prices at Kansas City last 
week. Mills were fair buyers of wheat 
but did not press too far due to the 
lack of desirable offerings. Premiums 
were up 1@3¢ during the week, and 
the basic May future was up 4¢ at 
the close Feb. 20. Extreme advance 
in cash wheat values was as much 
as 9¢ at this market. By the end of 
the week ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter was 312@4¢ over May, 
12.5% protein 6@9%2¢ over and 14% 
6@10¢ over. The intermediate pro- 
tein was 2@3¢ higher, while ordinary 
was up 142¢. The May future opened 
the week at $2.29%4, reached a peak 
of $2.355 Feb. 20 and closed at 
$2.34%% that day. Receipts were only 
508 cars, compared with 736 in the 
preceding week and 1,037 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 20 
are shown in the following table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard ».A8S% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard ».AT% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.46% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard »45% 
No. 1 Red 2.41% 
No. 2 Red 2.40% 
No. 3 Red 3 ‘ ‘ 2.40% 
No. 4 Red ..... oweees 2.331% @2.39% 


Exports Heavy 

Export wheat bookings out of the 
Pacific Northwest continued active 
last week. India confirmed 4 cargoes 
of wheat, and Japan 10 cargoes. The 
latter is half for March shipment and 
half for May shipment. Italy bought 
two cargoes of hard winters Feb. 20. 





CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Feb, 15-20 Previous et 











’ ‘ Feb. 1s Feb. 19 ] 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 

Northwest 660.000 697.097 TO4.615 T7N.A94 727.268 
Southwest 1.078.525 1,057,751 06.300 Ih5.650 1 9.468 
buffalo Os 000 ha HNe 01.731 127, ThE 
Central and Southeast 43.000 93 18.449 sO 38 i2.470 
North Pacific Coast 1,000 OS 4 EN 108 NAN s s 6o 
Totals v50.595 192. 838 is 4 654 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.8 73.8 v4 73 72 


*Revised 


Crop year flour production 





Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July Ll to -- 
Feb. 15-20, Previous Feb, 17-22, Feb. 18-23, Feb. 19-24, Feb. 20 Feb, 22, 

1953 weck 1952 1951 1950 1953 1952 
Northwest 79 4 x5 93 R4 ' 5.250.484 
Southwest 79 78 90 a8 91 | 41,864,319 
Buffalo 11" 110 a9 wo 10 1 16,.753.076 
Central and S. E 8s so ia 5 S ’ 17,612,034 
No. Pacitic Coast 69 S5 78 ag 1 10.031 8 
Totals 83 85 87 95 #1 110,862,844 111,520,551 


SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 














Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week lout “ »-day week lout % ac 
capacity output tivits capacity output tivity 
Feb. 16-20 277,100 263,698 95 Keb 15-20 782,500 780,000 99 
Previous week 277,100 39.573 s4 Previous weel 82,500 10,008 106 
Year ago 340,600 289.049 Sh Year ago Pee 500 HS 208 95 
Two years ago 340,600 838.595 99 Two years ago 229 500 102.616 107 
Five-year average . co 84 Five-year average a4 
Ten-year average . 9 Ten-year average s4 
60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal inter — mille in Minnesota, th 
City (including Wichita and Salina) eluding Duluth St Paul North Dakota 
i ee metals abe a Montana and lowa 
capacity output tivity }-day week Flour 7 & 
. ae capacity eutput tivity 
Feb. 16-20 -1,019,750 814,827 Ki) . > . 
Previous week ..1.019.750 818.178 so 0 Feb. 16-20 46,250 $97,089 73 
Year ago ..1,019,750 917,251 90 | «-Ereviows week oeware | euereee 
Two years ago..1,019,750 1,017,055 poe LO eee hg doc 4 
Five-year average 4 95 rwo Ps are o0s,090 175,878 86 
Ten-year average ; o4 A rade the: aw" a 
t i] ear “ave nee ‘ 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN "Revised 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir Principal mills on the North Pactfie Coast 
vinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
5-day week Flour ac Washington Mills 
eapacity output tivity hi-day week Flour % ac 
Feb, 15-20 . 671,400 553 900 82 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 671,400 *593 25S phe Feb. 15-20 230.000 160,000 69 
— — a ao ee rire is Previous week 220,000 184,228 80 
iid wees eanebaie , Ps Year ago ° 2: 1,000 187 144 81 
A tir lwo years ago 230,000 170,915 74 
ren-year aTree sa Five-year average “ g2 
Revised Ten-year average .... ‘ 84 
BUFFALO *Revised 
5-day week Flour % at Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
capacity output tivity Feb 15-20 133,900 101.000 7h 
Feb, 15-20 159.500 508,000 108 Previous week 133,000 *90,000 67 
Previous week . 459.500 509,436 114 Year ago 133,200 121,444 91 
Year ago .. 459,500 454,586 99 Two years ago 122,000 111,870 go 
Two years ago 159,800 501,731 109 Five-year average . x8 
Five-year average 100 Ten-year average ‘ 92 
Ten-year average ; ; 96 *Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Feb 1 and prior two weeks together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Towa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72¢ flour extraction 


62% 


citie 


Southwest* Northwest* Ruffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production todate production todate production to date production to date 





Feb. 15-20 "1.840 819,763 14,002 07,969 9.816 329,311 45 1,657,043 
Prey week $21,419 114,85 9,829 146,101 

Two wh ago ? 550 14,362 9,333 16,245 

1952 847,892 13,725 184,057 8,786 332,174 16.949 1,664,125 
1951 R88,909 14,287 384,103 9,919 318,039 62,27 1,591,051 
1950 855.448 13 8 478,704 10,641 67.576 19,468 1,701,728 
1949 . 1,065,908 14,478 199,298 9,824 167,640 54,544. 1,932,846 
Five-yr average 25,391 895,584 14,046 170,826 9,797 342,948 19.779 1,709,35 





*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised 





Heavier export business resulted in 
advances of around 2¢ bu. for the 
week, advancing export white wheats 
to $2.44 bu. at the close. Producers 
are letting go of their wheat sparing- 
ly, and exporters are forced to bid 
several cents a bushel above the loan 
to pull out wheat. Crop conditions 
are unchanged. The weather turned 
much colder, but no damage is ex- 
pected in this area. West of the Cas- 
cades, weather is seasonal and the 
danger of cold weather is virtually 
gone. 


liams, assistant chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, as chief of the Ag- 
ricultural Conservation Program of 
the department. The ACP, which ad- 
ministers financial aid to farmers 
carrying out certain soil and water 
conservation practices, was trans- 
ferred Jan. 21 from the Production & 
Marketing Administration to a new 
grouping of research, extension and 
land-use agencies headed by J. Earl 
Coke, assistant secretary. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Se ee MEMBERSHIP PRICE UP 
NEW ACP CHIEF CHICAGO--A membership on the 
WASHINGTON-— Ezra Taft Ben- Chicago Board of Trade sold Feb. 13 
son, U.S. Department of Agriculture °t $4,000, which is the highest price 
secretary, has named Donald A. Wil- since Nov. 3, 1948. 
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BakersStudy Consumer Attitudes 





HOW PUBLIC FEELS ABOUT BREAD IS 
SUBJECT OF INDUSTRY CONFERENCE 





American Institute of Baking Plans Yearly Series of Meetings on 
Consumer Relations—Optimistic Plans Developed to 
Promote Bakery Foods at the Grass Roots 


FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


CHICAGO An increased aware- 
ness on the part of the baking indus- 
try that it must bake a good product 
and then merchandise it adequately 
was illustrated at the American In- 
stitute of Baking here last week. 

Consumer attitudes toward bread 
and how those attitudes are reflect- 
ed in sales or the lack of sales re~ 
ceived considerable attention during 
the AIB’s Intra-Industry Conference 
on Consumer Relations. 

Biggest boost given the industry by 
the medical profession was Dr. Nor- 
man K. Jolliffe’s statement that “ev- 
ery reducing diet should include 
bread.” 

Industry optimism was evident as 
the conferees made preliminary plans 
to give baked foods a real place on 


the American table at every meal, to 
turn the consumption rate upward 
and to enlist the cooperation of the 
entire industry in promoting itself at 
the consumer front—the point of 
sale. 

The reason for the conference was 
outlined by Howard O. Hunter, presi- 
dent of the AIB, and Mrs. Ellen H. 
Semrow, director of the consumer 
relations department: A search for 
methods of combatting the declining 
consumption of flour and food prod- 
ucts based on flour. 

“One of the most important facets 
of this declining consumption—al- 
though it seems as if that decline has 
now been halted—is the consumer at- 
titude toward our product. More peo- 
ple buy bakery foods every day than 
any other food product, despite the 
efforts of self-appointed nutritionists 
faddists and the like, Mr. Hunter 





Flour Gets Boost 


CHICAGO 


The Pineapple Grow- 
ers Assn. will tell homemakers to 
use more family flour during March 

in a national promotion featuring 
three “mouth-watering pineapple up- 
side-down cakes,”’ according to the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 

The three cakes will appear in full 
color in eight leading magazines— 
Life, Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Parent's, Today’s Woman, and 
Sunset. The advertisement tells 22 
million magazine readers to “follow 
your favorite upside-down cake meth- 
od.” No recipe is provided. 

The national advertising spearheads 
a merchandising campaign in which 
many millers may wish to join, WFI 
says. Full-page, two-color ads _ will 
run in 13 grocery publications. Direct 
mail materials will be supplied 5,500 
wholesale grocers and chains, There 
will be publicity in both consumer and 
trade publications. An_ estimated 


in Pineapple Ads 





3,000 salesmen will make _ personal 
calls in the grocery trades—to sell 
pineapple upside-down cake. 

Millers who wish may write to the 
Wheat Flour Institute for copies ol 
a recipe for pineapple upside-down 
cake, developed in the industry’s test- 
ing kitchen. The Pineapple Growers 
Assn. will provide 17 in. by 22 in. 
wire hangers for food stores. Copy 
reads—“Bake with Canned Pineapple 

. Nature’s most refreshing food.”’ 

Millers with bakery customers may 
also find use for a 9% in. by 7% in. 
counter card which reads—‘“Pineap- 
ple Upside Down Cake . . . Nature's 
most refreshing flavor.” 

Both the food store hanger and the 


bakery counter card have space for 
imprinting. They provide full-color 


illustration of one cake. For samples 
millers may write directly to Car! 
Rupe, Promotion Manager, Pineap- 
ple Growers Assn., 215 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Cal. 


said. 

“It is time for us to abandon the 
defensive and take a pride in our 
product.” 


Mrs. Semrow emphasized the need 
for improving consumer relations 
practices within the industry, at the 
same time recognizing the difficulty 
of her mission. ‘““The new, unfamiliar, 
and controversial is always discon- 
certing—we resist change,” she said. 

Recent trends in the consumption 
of bakery products, with charts trac- 
ing the decline in use of grain prod- 
ucts, were shown by Dr. Margaret C. 
Reid, of the department of economics 
at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Reid pointed out that the shift 
away from grain products is a part 
of a continuing trend toward the more 
expensive types of food and not a 
revolt against calories, since the num- 
ber af calories in the average Ameri- 
can diet has remained virtually un- 
changed over the past few decades. 
Meat consumption is up, she pointed 
out, as are vegetables and fruits, with 
potatoes and grain cereal products 
dropping. 

A difference in the percentage rate 
of change was noted, which indicated 
that buckwheat and corn meal, which 
formerly figured prominently in home 
baking, are dropping more rapidly 
than are wheat and rye flours. 

The educator also noted that the 
many adverse comments about the 
American diet stem from the Ameri- 
can feeling for perfection rather 
than any real lack. ‘We all have a 
tendency to criticize nonperfection,” 
she said 

Discussing consumer surveys in the 
baking industry, Albert Pleus, man- 
ager of the sales promotion and ad- 
vertising department for the Fleisch- 
mann division, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, commented that there are 
a good number of surveys available 
for the baking industry—‘“There is 
no particular need for more survey 
material,” the speaker said. “We have 
the material we need to take action. 
Let’s not make surveys for their own 
sake but rather use them as a road 
map and a guide to get us out of our 
easy chairs.” 

Walter Warrick, vice _ president, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, told 
of a survey made nearly 20 years ago 
which stood up under present-day 
checking. Survey divisions were made 
in low, medium and high economic 
brackets and whole families were fol- 
lowed for weeks, with baked foods 
furnished by the survey group and 
careful controls’ instituted. (The 
“high” economic bracket included all 
those families earning $3,000 a year 
or more.) 

Some of the findings as detailed by 
Mr. Warrick are: 

Total consumption in 
group was 29% 
group 

Twice as much bread 
simple meals. 

Seventeen percent more bread was 
eaten when a spread was available. 

Thirty-nine percent more bread was 
eaten as toast. 


the high 
less than in the low 


is eaten at 


Using long loaves with small slices, 
total consumption decreased. 

Short loaves and large slices in- 
creased consumption. 

Dr. W. B. Bradley, AIB scientific 
director, led a panel discussion on 
“What is being done to increase our 
knowledge of the products of the in- 
dustry?” On the panel were Dr. F. 
Eugenia Whitehead, director of nu- 
trition for the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, Chicago; Donald F. Meisner, 
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F. Peavey Heffelfinger 


GOP POST—F. Peavey Heffelfinger, 
executive vice president of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., has been named nation- 
al finance chairman of the Republi- 
can party. Mr. Heffelfinger’s wife, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger, is a na- 
tional GOP committeewoman from 
Minnesota. A native of Minneapolis, 
Mr. Heffelfinger is 55 years old. 
Though party finance headquarters is 
in Washington, Mr. Heffelfinger will 
direct his work from Minneapolis. 





AIB director of laboratories; Dr. 
Norman Jolliffe, director of the bu- 
reau of nutrition, New York City de- 
partment of health, and Welker Bech- 
tel, also of the AIB laboratories. 

It was during this conference that 
Dr. Jolliffe stood up for bread as a 
part of every diet. In addition, he 
called for a study of cake enrich- 
ment and reiterated that obesity is 
the current No. 1 health problem. The 
main cause of this difficulty, he point- 
ed out, is our inordinate consumption 
of cooking fats and sugar. He also 
felt that the enrichment of bread with 
vitamin B, and the amino acids such 
as lysine should be studied. 

During a social hour and dinner the 
first evening of the conference, the 
fear that bread might have some- 
thing to do with dental caries was 
emphatically dispelled by Dr. Leonard 
Fosdick, chairman of the department 
of chemistry in the School of Dentis- 
try at Northwestern University. 

The second morning session was 
given over to a panel discussion on 
applying industry knowledge to bene- 
fit the nation’s nutrition. Dr. White- 
head returned to stress classroom 
education, and Miss Eleanor Howe, 
editor of What’s New in Mome Eco- 
nomics, Chicago, discussed consum- 
er education through home econom- 
ics education programs. Dr. Philip 
Lewis, chairman of the department 
of education at Chicago Teachers 
College, spoke on audio-visual media 
in the classroom, and Eleanora Sense, 
educational dietician at Wesley Me- 
morial Hospital, Chicago, spoke on 
nutritional education through the 
nursing and medical professions. 

Public relations programs sueh as 
the AIB’s consumer services and their 
part in the effort were treated by 
Mary K. Moore, AIB publicist, and 
Mrs. Semrow and Ruth Clarke dis- 
cussed consumer service programs 
and demonstrated some of the pro- 
motional materials used by the AIB 
consumer service department. 
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The 
| OBINSON 
Villé Co. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


f Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close 


Feb. Feb. 
13, 26, 
1952-53 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Inc. 36% 28% 31 29% 
Allis-Chalmers .. 56 40% 56 55% 
Pfd. $3.25 .... 111% 89% 111% 111% 
Am. Cyanamid .. 136 71% #136 135 
BO candeescos 204 171 248 248 
A-D-M Co. ..... 60 : { 
Borden ....... . 5% 5 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5u% 
Cont. Bak. Co... 225% 
Pid. $5.50 .... 
Corn Pr, Ref. Co. 79% 
Pfd. $7 . . 186 
Cream of Wheat. 29% 
Dow Chemical .. 119% 
Pid. $4 050, See 
Gen, Baking Co. 16'% 
Ptd eaeiee 162 
Gen, Foods Corp. 53'%4 
Pftd. $3.50 105 
Gen, Mills, Ine 65% 
Pid. 3%% .... 124% 
Pid. 5% . 128 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 154% 
ee Ge cas ce 137 
Hathaway Bak., 
ine. “A” 11% 


Horn & Hardart | 


Corp. of N. Y¥. 34 9 

Pee. GB ..... 175 2g 
Merck & Co. 39% «222 

Pfd. $3.50 101 r 7 

Pid. $4. 122% ; 33 
Natl Bis. Co 36% 29% 36 

Se Se: -esaae 18454 a6 3 
Novadel-Agene 23% 2 2% 
Pillsbury M., Ine, 39 q 354 

Pfd. 1021 98 101 106% 
Pr. & Gamble 80 634% 6%, 66% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 37% 275% 37% 35% 
Quaker Oats Co. 48 28 28 28 

Pa DR acess 160 136% 144 141 
Raiston Purina 

Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103 87 90 BRT 
St. Regis P. Co.. 23% 1% 19% 19% 

Pfd. $1.40 96 89 94 93 
Std. Brands, Inc. 28 21% 275, 28 

Pid, $4.50 96 80%, 91 90 
tSterling Drug 16% 33% 333% 33% 

Pfd. $3.50 104! 90 91% 91% 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine. GRY. 56 67% G8% 
United Biscuit 

of America 354 2953 35% 35 

Pid. $4.50 .... 109 101 107 107 
Victor Ch. Wks. 34% 26% 26% 26% 

Pfd. $3.50 . 106% 89 90% 90% 
Ward Bak Co... 20% 17% _ .... 20% 

Pid. $5.50 110% 98 102% 103 

Bid Asked 

+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14% 15% 
+Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Ine. 1i% 19 
*Standard Milling Co. 9% 10% 


+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Inc. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Feb. 20: 
Bid Asked 
Omar, Ine, ‘ . —a 19 
Wagner Baking Co. i 81, 814 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. i% i% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close Close 
Feb. Feb. 
6, 13, 
1952-53 1953 1953 
Can. Bakeries 13! 8 13 13 
Canada Bread 1 2% 3.30 3.50 
aro - 51 47 504G «50 
Can, Food Prod. 4 2u% 3% 3 
A ; 7% 1% %% %%; 
Pfd. > 62 195% 61 60 
Catelli ¥ vod, A 19% 12 18 18 
_ gh tome . 23% 19 234%, 23% 
Consol, Bakeries . 10% 6% 9 BIG 
Federal Grain 18% 12% 15% 15% 
Se. xwebenes - 26 22% 25 25 
Gen, Bakeries 6 3 5 5 
Inter. Mig., Pfd.* 93 85 87 87 
Lake of the Woods 37 28 33 33 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 7 84 814 
Srey 89 80% 84 85 
McCabe Grain, A 13 10 12 12 
Mid-Pac. Grain 1054 6% 10% 10% 
Ogilvie Fl. a 23% 31 30% 
Toronto E levs. . 15 13 13 14 
George Weston . 30 19 29% 28% 
Pid. 444% .. 94% 89 924% 92% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Inter-City Baking** , » ae 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 136! 
McCabe Grain, B ... 12 . 
Ogilvie Fiour, Pfd. 170 _ 
Purity Flour ..... ; ~ ’ 
Reliance Grain ...... .30 - 
Standard Brands 26%, 27% 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 120 ca 
United Grain, 17% 18 
*U.S. funds. 
**Plus stock dividend payable 1953 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEARTY APPETITES 
AMHERST, MASS.-— The average 
American eats approximately three 
fourths of a ton of food each year. 
The average size adult eats his 
weight in food every six to eight 
weeks, states the extension service 





of the University of Massachusetts. 
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Gladiola 


Red &lefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 


and 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@> 


DULUTH 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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0D Bill me 


Address 


City .....+- 


Kindly Check 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


gme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie 


—cracker sponge flour 


folate! doughnut flour 


CRACKER KI 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


100% soft wheat graham 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLAY-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 


Sceseeeeesesscceueses 
Seeseceeesceeeceecece 


Kansas City, Kon. 
Atlanta -Los Angeles 


St. Louis 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. — 
alas 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas Minneapolis 
@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- —o 





change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 
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Canada Increases 
Initial Wheat 
Payments 20c Bu. 


TORONTO — A healthy overseas 
demand for Canadian wheat has en- 
abled the government to authorize 
the distribution of increased initial 
payments to western farmers. 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, has announced 
that effective March 2 the Canadian 
Wheat Board’s initial payment to the 
growers of wheat, except durum, will 
be hiked from the present $1.40 bu. 
to $1.60 bu., basis No. 1 Northern in 
store at the Lakehead or Vancouver. 

Durum Up 15¢ Bu. 

Durum wheat payments are to be 
advanced from $1.50 bu. to $1.65 bu., 
basis No. 1 amber durum, a move 
which authorities hope will persuade 
more farmers to grow this type of 
wheat in view of the more immediate 
cash return made available. The 
world demand for Canadian durum is 
heavy, and a lowered availability has 
resulted in difficulty in fulfilling or- 
ders. U.S. durum millers expressed 
interest in buying from Canada, but 
little business resulted because most 
of the supplies were already commit- 
ted to overseas buyers. The bulk of 
the crop is being sold outside the 
International Wheat Agreement at 
around $2.78 bu. 

The policy of the wheat board is 
to lump together all receipts from 
wheat sales and to distribute the sur- 
plus to growers after deducting ad- 
ministrative expenses, storage charg- 
es and similar costs. Currently, wheat 
is bringing in around $1.76 on agree- 
ment terms and $2.17 at Class 2 
rates, basis No. 1 northern. Further 
distributions will be made to growers 
at the end of the crop year, and the 
final price will be set at $1.80@1.85, 
depending upon the total receipts. 

In addition to the wheat distribu- 
tion, barley growers are to get an 
additional 15¢ bu. which will bring 
the price to $1.11 bu. basis No. 3 CW 
6 row at the Lakehead. A further dis- 
tribution will be made after the close 
of the crop year. 

The distribution for oats, however, 
is to be retained at the present figure 
of 65¢ bu. because of the large sup- 
plies available on the world market. 

Mr. Howe estimates that the carry- 
overs of oats and barley will be in 
the region of 175 million bu. each. He 
indicated, however, that the world 
demand for grain was still heavy and 
he anticipated that exports in the 
current year will exceed last year’s 
total of 407 million bushels, made up 
of wheat, oats, rye, barley and flax- 
seed. 
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FLOUR TOTALS SMALL 
PORTION OF EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Almost 6,000,000 bu. 
Canadian wheat and flour’ were 
worked for export last week. The to- 
tal included only 750,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. A third of this was for 
IWA account. The wheat total of 
5,200,000 bu. included just less than 
4,000,000 for IWA account. The re- 
mainder was made up of 352,000 bu. 
to Japan, 354,000 bu. to Brazil, 342,- 





‘000 to Pakistan, 149,000 to Lebanon 


and 41,000 bu. to Norway. The U.K. 
was the largest buyer of the IWA 
countries and purchased 1,681,000 
bu. while India took 1,151,000 bu.; 
354,000 bu. were worked to Egypt, 
332,000 to Japan, 176,000 to Norway 
and 91,000 bu. to the Netherlands. 
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The remainder of the IWA total was 
worked to Cuba, Ecuador and Bolivia. 

The IWA flour sales for the week, 
equivalent to 250,000 bu. of wheat 
were worked to Trinidad, Philippines, 
Venezuela, Haiti, Barbados, Sierra 
Leone, Bermuda, U.K., Guatemala, 
Liberia, Iceland and Costa Rica. Class 
2 flour sales were exactly double the 
IWA total with the following listed 
among the buyers: Lebanon, Indo- 
nesia, Ceylon, Japan, Trinidad, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Venezuela, El Sal- 
vador, Philippines, Panama, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Madeira, Gold Coast and 
Saudi Arabia. 
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BIG BUSINESS 


AMHERST, MASS.—Approximate- 
ly 25 million persons are employed 
in satisfying the demands of agricul- 
ture. Ten million are employed di- 
rectly on the farm, 9 million in han- 
dling, processing and _ distribution, 
and 6 million in providing essential 
raw materials, machines, equipment 
and other goods and services neces- 
sary to modern agriculture, states 
the University of Massachusetts ex- 
tension service. 
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Harvest Results 
Confirm Argentine 
Yield Forecasts 


WASHINGTON — Actual harvest 
results in Argentina bear out earlier 
forecasts of high yields of small 
grains, according to the American 
Embassy, Buenos Aires. Dry, hot 
weather favored harvest operations 
and maintained the quality of the 
grain. Official estimates of the grain 
crops are not yet available. 

Private estimates of the wheat 
crop continue around 260 million 
bushels. Earlier forecasts of a pos- 
sible 275 million are not entirely 
ruled out but now are considered 
somewhat optimistic since yields in 
southern zones are running only mod- 
erately above normal, compared with 
exceptional yields in the north. Un- 
usual fire losses are also reported in 
the south, attributed to the dry, hot 
weather and heavy straw growth. 


Biggest Since 1940-41 

If the current expectations of 260 
million bushels materialize, it would 
be the largest wheat production in 
Argentina since 1940-41. This would 
be more than three times the very 
smal! crop of 75 million bushels pro- 
duced last year and would exceed the 
prewar average (1935-39) of 222 mil- 
lion bushels. The increase over the 
average period is due to high yields, 
with acreage somewhat below the 
prewar level though considerably 
larger than acreage for any recent 
year. 

Record or near-record outturns of 
coarse grains were harvested. As in 
the case of wheat, official estimates 
are not yet available. Private esti- 
mates of rye indicate a record out- 
turn of that grain. The forecast of 
about 30 million bushels contrasts 
with the small harvest of about 3.5 
million bushels a year ago. The pre- 
vious record of 25 million bushels was 
reported for 1950-51. 

Barley production is placed at 
about 45 million bushels. This has 
been exceeded only in 1946-47, when 
the crop was reported at 54 million 
bushels, and compares with 16 mil- 
lion bushels last year, when severe 
drouth reduced all crops. Private es- 
timates place oats production at 
about 65 million bushels. This is far 
above average but has been exceeded 
several times. The outturn last year 
was estimated at 30 million bushels. 

The favorable conditions for grow- 
ing crops lasted through the critical 
growing period and harvesting for 
small grains. Dry conditions since 
that time have been unfavorable for 
corn. Dry winds in late December and 
early January came at the time of 
corn tasseling and silking, and deter- 
ioration from the previous outlook is 
look resulted. The present outlook is 
for a crop of not more than 120 mil- 
lion bushels, contrasted with earlier 
forecasts of about 175 million. This 
would be the fourth successive much- 
below average crop. The harvest last 
year was Officially estimated at 78 
million bushels, contrasted with the 
prewar average of 302 million. 
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FARM CONSUMPTION 

Last year, U.S. farmers used 7 
million tons of finished steel, more 
than is used in a year’s output of 
automobiles. They also used 50 mil- 
lion tons of chemical materials, 
16% billion gallons of crude petrole- 
um and 320 million pounds of raw 
rubber. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








s s . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











y PERCY KENT 





| Y ¢ BAG CO0., INC. 


Ettablished 1885 





KING MIDAS FLOUR 


» 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S$. A. 











Feed Ingredient 
Production Lags 
Behind Last Year 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
soybean oil meal declined to 519,500 
tons in November from 539,500 tons 
in October, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. Output of other 
oilseed meals also slipped, and the 
total was down substantially from 
October and November, 1951. (See 
accompanying table.) 

The production of all by-products 
included in the USDA compilation 
was down about 116,000 tons in the 
first two months of the feeding year, 
compared with a year earlier. Octo- 
ber-November output totaled 3,144,- 
500 tons. 
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W. A. HEFLER APPOINTED 
TO NEW HINES-PARK POST 


ITHACA, N.Y.—William A. Hefler 
has been named manager of the bak- 
ery products division of Hines-Park 
Foods, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y., according 
to Roy H. Park, president. 

Formerly eastern district manager, 
Mr. Hefler will be in charge of licens- 
ing selected bakers to produce Dun- 
can Hines breads. He also will super- 
vise the servicing of companies hold- 
ing franchises. His headquarters will 
be in Ithaca. 

Mr. Hefler, who was president of 
White House Bakeries, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., for the past 24 years prior to 
joining Hines-Park Foods, has 
served for many years as a district 
governor of the American Bakers 
Assn., as well as president of the 
New England Bakers Assn. 

According to Mr. Hefler, 15 bak- 
eries with 33 plants in 14 states in 
the eastern third of the country al- 
ready have been licensed to produce 
Duncan Hines bread. Newest com- 
panies to be granted franchises are 
the William Freihofer Baking Co., 
Allentown, Pa.; Pennington Bros., 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; Schmidt Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., and Pu- 
rity Baking Co., Peoria, Ill. 

With licensees as far west as Iowa, 
he said plans are under way to fill 
in western territories. He pointed 
out that the bread program is less 
than a year old, with the first Duncan 
Hines bread going on the market in 
May, 1952. 
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J. B. RHODES ELECTED 

FOOD GROUP PRESIDENT 

LOS ANGELES—J. B. Rhodes was 
elected president of the Cooperative 
Food Distributors of America at the 
organization's recent annual conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. CFDA is the 
trade association for retailer-owned 
and cooperative wholesale groups. 

Mr. Rhodes, recognized as a pioneer 
in the retailer-owned wholesale groc- 
ery movement, is secretary-manager 
of the Associated Grocers, Seattle, a 
CFDA affiliate. He succeeds, as CFDA 
president, E. G. deStaute, who held 
the post for two years. 

Other CFDA officers elected were 
J. C. Conreux, Associated Grocers, St. 
Louis, first vice president; William 
A. Dalon, Wyoming Valley Distribut- 
ing Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., second 
vice president, and Joseph G. Foy, 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Wholesale 
Grocery Co., secretary-treasurer. 
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MARKETING COSTS UP 7% 


In the past year, costs of market- 
ing food increased 7%. 





‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


fat, Af 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Low Grades and 


Millfeed 


LS. JOSEPH CO., ING 
Minneapol Mins 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 








“For SUPER Results 
(25/7 USE QUAKER 
Ap BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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GRAHAM, THE “INVENTOR’— 
“Just 105 years ago,” reads a col- 
umnist’s paragraph in the morning 
paper, “graham bread was invented 
by the Rev. Sylvester Graham, 
Presbyterian minister and temper- 
ance advocate. He promoted the new 
bread as a moral reform measure.” 

Of the many food faddists who 
have colored the American scene, 
Graham was 
probably the 
most frenzied. 
Most of his con- 
ceptions of a 
proper diet were 
based on superfi- 
cial knowledge 
and distorted 
facts, so that 
much of his 
teachings on this 
subject was erroneous and some of 
it was harmful. 

Like so many other self-appointed 
reformers in the field of human 
health, Graham was not a doctor of 
medicine, nor @ scientist, nor even a 
well-educated man. He became a 
clergyman when he was 30, but his 
schooling had been desultory. Al- 
though often known as “Doctor” 
Graham, it is doubtful if he ever ac- 
quired a legitimate doctorate of any 
sort. 

After several years in the pulpit, 
Mr. Graham was appointed in 1830 
as general agent for the Pennsylvania 
Temperance Society. In order to deal 
effectively with the evils of alcohol, 
he studied physiology and reached 
the conclusion that intemperance was 
not confined to drink, but included 
eating, clothing and the sex life. In 
1834 he wrote a treatise on chastity 
for young men. 

An invitation to lecture on these 
cogent subjects at the Franklin In- 
stitute in Philadelphia in 1830 started 
Graham off on a lecturing jaunt to 
New York and New England. He 
espoused vegetarianism, decried the 
use of all animal foods, insisted that 
bread be made of coarse, unbolted 
wheat and eaten when at least a day 
old, and fulminated against the tight- 
ly laced corsets and the lack of bath- 
ing which were characteristics of the 
times. 


Th a hel 





@® “Grahamism” — Graham soon had 
developed an infallible system of 
health, which was known to his grad- 
ually increasing horde of followers 
as “grahamism.” This regime, based 
largely on vegetarianism, was offered 
as a sure cure for cholera, then ram- 
pant on the eastern seaboard. When, 
however, Graham departed hurriedly 
from New York in 1832 at the outset 
of a cholera epidemic, and many of 
his followers contracted the disease, 
the apostle of health suffered a de- 
cline in popularity. 

The three years from 1837 to 1840 
were the zenith of Graham’s career. 
He published a book on. bread ‘and 
bread making, which so agitated local 
bakers that riots broke out at his 
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lectures. The book itself is a dull 
affair, full of faddism and false no- 
tions about food. In 1837 Graham 
also founded a magazine called the 
“Journal of Health and Longevity,” 
which gave up the ghost in 1840, 
when Alcott withdrew all support 
from his erstwhile collaborator. 

The Graham movement made such 
headway, however, that Graham 
boarding houses were established at 
about this time. Since they could not 
attract healthy young persons, who 
disliked the anemic meals served, 
they were filled with elderly dyspep- 
tics and chronic invalids, who often 
inconsiderately died. It was proposed 
that a Graham Hospital or Physio- 
logical Infirmary be set up, but this 
scheme never materialized. About 
this time Mr. Graham also became 
interested in phrenology. 

In 1838 the American Physiologi- 
cal Society arranged for an Ameri- 
can Health Convention. One of the 
resolutions adopted on this occasion 
was that a dish consisting of farina- 
ceous vegetables and fruits, with ad- 
dition of milk for person of certain 
ages and conditions, would afford the 
only cure for cancer and consump- 
tion. 


@ Made Without Yeast—The graham 
bread advocated by Graham was 
made of a very coarse wheat flour. 








He permitted no yeast for leavening. 
The few bakers whom he induced to 
cooperate soon gave up this formula 
and produced graham breads with a 
basic dough of fine white flour, to 
which they added cracked wheat for 
bulk and roughage, and molasses for 
color. With this mixture was includ- 
ed a copious quantity of saleratus to 
keep the loaf from going sour and to 
aid fermentation. 

After 1840 the influence of Gra- 
ham began to wane. In the previ- 
ous year he had published a_ book, 
“Lectures on the Science of Human 
Life,” and he had also issued a vol- 
ume containing nearly 100 pages of 
testimonials regarding his system. 

Although Dr. Alcott had declared 
that “physiological reform is pecu- 
liarly suited to raise man from a 
state of sensual degradation,” the 
public soon began to tire of Gra- 
ham and his reforms. So our great 
inventor retired to Northampton, 
Mass., where he died in 1851 at the 
comparatively early age of 57. He 
had promised his followers a century 
of healthful existence on his peculiar 
system of diet, but proved to be a 
poor example of its efficacy. It has 
been stated that the cause of the 
death of this ardent advocate of 
roughage in the diet was an intestinal 
obstruction. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








75 Years Ago: 


Jewell Bros., Brooklyn (N.Y.) 
City Flour Mills, made an assign- 
ment to creditors. 

A 13-year-old boy was fatally 
mangled in a mill at Farmington, Ill. 

George Bain of the Atlantic Mill- 
ing Co. was president of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange. 

An engineer in Hurd & Sons mill 
at Farmington, Iowa, was whirled to 
death in a belt he was attempting 
to adjust. 

James B. Martin of the Reliance 
Mills, was dead in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woodcut illustrations assisted in 
published descriptions of the Central 
Mills (Bowman & Murphy, proprie- 
tors) and City Mills (Blair & Auld, 
proprietors) in Atchison, Kansas. 

The Northwestern Miller was en- 
larged from eight to 16 pages week- 
ly, “containing the latest and most 
accurate information concerning the 
building of new mills, fires, flocds, 
crop reports, accidents, descriptions 
of leading mills, the latest improve- 
ments in flour milling machinery, 
etc.” It published many pages of 
general news and urgently recom- 
mended its “Department of Social 
Economy,” which was declared to be 


“open to all who desire to discuss 
the principles of Social Economy 
which lie at the root of our societary 
organization and are of such impor- 
tance to the prosperity of our coun- 
try.” 

50 Years Ago: 

This being the fabulous era of 
solid trainloads of flour, Pillsbury 
mills in Minneapolis shipped four 
such trains to seaboard, the contents 
designed to fill a 50,000-bbl. order 
from South Africa. 

The Michigan State Millers Assn., 
in annual meeting at Lansing, de- 
nounced the advertising methods of 
“socalled health food manufacturers.” 
Measures were adopted to counteract 
false statements about white flour, 
among them the statement that white 
flour caused peritonitis and in gen- 
eral was a wrecker of health. 

Item: When any of the pet stock 
around the Commercial mill is miss- 
ing a search is made in the fly-wheel 
pit and the remains are usually 
found. A favorite cat was lost re- 
cently and when the mill stopped 
for Sunday a man went below to 
search. As it was dark he used a 
match and the result was that the 
fire department had a run in zero 
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weather to save the mill. The damage 
was small and the cat’s mangled re- 
mains were found. 

William de la Barre, Minneapolis 
waterpower engineer and a director 
of the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., made a visit to his 
boyhood home in Vienna, Austria. 

F. H. Anson, export manager of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, spent four months circum- 
navigating Africa. 

Washburn-Crosby Co. contracted 
with the Allis-Chalmers Co. for the 
building of a 5,000-bbl. mill in Buf- 
falo. 


25 Years Ago: 


A special committee of the Millers 
National Federation was considering 
the state of flour milling with the 
aim of recommending reforms in 
competitive practices. Said The 
Northwestern Miller: “Nothing that 
millers could do in their own interest 
would be more immediately bene- 
ficial than to pledge themselves to 
give over, forsake and utterly aban- 
don their traditional class, clan and 
tribal strifes and walk henceforth 
as millers.” 

Editorial paragraph: You cannot 
drive a windmill with a pair of bel- 
lows, said an ancient philosopher, 
forecasting perhaps the days of mod- 
ern milling and the efforts to make a 
profit from sales of flour to chain 
buyers. 

Henry L. Beecher, president and 
manager of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., was elected to 
a second term as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation. 

George A. Zabriskie, long-time 
representative of the Pillsbury com- 
pany in New York, became head of 
the newly-organized Sugar Institute, 
in which position his duties were 
similar to those of Will Hays in the 
moving picture industry. 

Bernard A. Eckhart, president of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the building program of Chi- 
cago University. 
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WORLD PRONOUNCEMENT 


When we entertained a famous man 

Who had been to faraway places, 

We came to the table with trembling 
hearts, 

Fear written all over our faces. 





“Is there hope for the world?” my 
father asked, 

By way of conversation. 

The famous man buttered a slice of 
bread, 

With a smile of anticipation. 


“There will always be hope for the 
world,” he said, 

“In fact it can hardly miss, 

As long as there’s someone”—he 
smiled at mother— 

“Who can make bread like this.” 


Grace V. Watkins 
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A REBIRTH OF COMPETITION 
: ie decision of the British government to 

sweep away controls covering the grain and 
flour trades will have repercussions far beyond 
the borders of its own immediate territory. This 
much is evidenced by the discussions on similar 
lines initiated by many other countries relying 
on overseas sources for the provision of bread 
grains, flour and feedstuffs. 

Britain, the largest importer of food in the 
world, has maintained controls, introduced 14 
years ago aS a matter of wartime expediency, 
despite the frequently voiced criticisms of those 
who felt that private enterprise could buy more 
cheaply and efficiently. In the opinion of many 
marketmen some at least of those controls could 
have been relaxed in the early postwar years, 
but the doctrinaire Socialist party, in power from 
1945 to 1951, clung tenaciously to a system which 
gave it supreme control over the country’s eco- 
nomic life. Socialism all but strangled Britain. 

It was a facet of this system, bulk buying, 
which led to greater evils. The Canadian govern- 
ment claimed that it was compelled to maintain 
control over the marketing of wheat and other 
grains because of British insistence on state trad- 
ing. The case made out by proponents of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, if it stands on this issue 
alone, has now collapsed. The only qualifying fac- 
tor is the British government’s decision, forced by 
economic circumstances, to retain some control of 
buying in North America because of the need to 
conserve dollar expenditure. 

The future pattern, too, depends upon the out- 
come of the talks at Washington for a new Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Few details can be 
decided until it is known whether the pact is to 
be renewed. If it is not renewed there will be a 
case for the reopening of the futures markets in 
Winnipeg, Liverpool and London. Traders must 
have an opportunity of hedging and if there is to 
be a reopening Canadians will not be content to 
see the market confined to Britain. And the British 
will not be content to see it confined to Canada. 
The one depends upon the other and the question 
now being asked in market circles is who starts 
first. 

Criticisms, voiced by traders on both sides of 
the Atlantic, that the British announcement was 
too vague, particularly in its references to future 
trade with the U.S. and Canada, should be tem- 
pered with the knowledge that the statement was 
one of intention only and not of detail. The 
essence of freedom has been attained by the 
British administration in making public a prelim- 
inary statement merely as a basis for discussion 
with the trade interests concerned. Those discus- 
sions are now going on and no details will be 
announced until the proposals have received the 
examination, criticism and, finelly, approval of 
those concerned. Approval may be qualified, but 
at least millers, importers and marketmen will 
know where they stand. 

This much is clear. Canada will continue as 
3ritain’s major supplier of wheat. The Canadian 
flour milling industry will have a chance to com- 
pete with the British millers not only in providing 
the new whiter enriched flour but in the provision 
of the 80% extraction flour for the national loaf. 
The price level of the new loaf will be subject to 
no government direction, and the grade may be 
geared to the public willingness to pay for quality. 
It will have to meet strong competition from the 
national loaf, the price of which is to be kept 
low by a subsidy paid out of government funds. 
What is important from the overseas miller’s 
point of view is that this subsidy is to be paid to 
the baker and not to the miller. Price and quality 
will be the criteria upon which the ability to do 
business will be judged. 

The British millers will have their troubles. 
Many of the smaller plants do not have the 
facilities to make two or more grades of flour 
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and they will be compelled to concentrate on one 
only, presumably the most popular with the con- 
sumer. 

Since the cheaper loaf, to which the public has 
become accustomed, is likely to prove the best 
seller, in the opinion of some observers, the 
Canadian miller will have one disadvantage. By 
virtue of long experience with a variety of grists 
and using a high extraction rate the British miller 
has learned to produce a near white flour of fair 
quality. However, though no statement of govern- 
ment intention has been revealed so far, it is 
possible that the home miller will be compelled to 
use a proportion of home grown wheat in his 
grist. And no matter how good the British milling 
wheats may be they cannot compare with the 
Canadian variety. Therein the Canadian miller 
may have an edge—so much of an edge that 
some observers would not be surprised to see 
the British millers attempt to keep Canadian 
flour out of the national loaf trade. 

Canadian wheat sales may grow under the 
proposed system, for the government has plainly 
stated that any tendency by non-dollar countries 
to charge premium prices for their wheat, because 
of the advantage of paying in sterling, will be 
instantly checked by the granting of permission to 
buy in North America. A speedy issue of dollar 
licenses will enable requirements to be obtained 
in the cheaper markets on that continent. 

It is disappointing to some traders, and they 
have already voiced their feelings, that the 10% 
ad valorem duty on flour imported from other 
than commonwealth countries will prohibit them 
from renewing their business connections with 
U.S. millers. Only the abolition of that duty will 
enable the American companies to compete in 
Britain but as matters stand there is little chance 
of cancellation in the foreseeable future. 

The heartening aspect of the British action is 
that competition has been reborn. The British 
importers are getting ready for action. Though 
control resulted in inactivity as far as ordinary 
business was concerned it did not breed stagnation. 
Many traders branched out into ancillary lines 
while others have given sterling service as mem- 
bers of the Ministry of Food’s trade divisions. 

Some firms, because of old age, may decide 
to go out of business, but there are plenty of 
others ready, willing and able to take over. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FORGOTTEN, BUT NOT GONE 

HILE the Roosevelt-Truman brand of 
Wer “naan man” was being handsomely re- 
membered, another deserving citizen was being 
pushed into his place. Now, after two decades of 
forgetfulness, he too is being remembered. This 
forgotten man is the businessman, maligned, de- 
spised and utterly cast out from the councils of 
government. 

“Some pundits and tub-thumpers,” said Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks in a recent address at 
Boston, “are sneering because the President has 
recalled to public service the 20-year ‘forgotten 
man’—the businessman. They complain because 
the new government no longer gives high priority 
to the theories of foreign Socialists or to the 
notions of local eggheads.”’ 

It has been a long time since any such words as 
these have been heard to issue from the lips of a 
man high in administrative authority in the 
federal government. 
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STICK TO IT, MR. BENSON! 

ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE BENSON is 
SS wrestling with the economic devil. He is 
facing one of the toughest situations ever present- 
ed to a cabinet official. He is the sensitive point of 
the new administration, notwithstanding all the 
recent noise about other cabinet appointments. 
He has taken the first heavy blows and seems to 
have parried them successfully. He looks like a 
champion. 

Mr. Benson is right. We all know that we 
can't continue the great game of give-away and 
at the same time have economy in government. 
Even the most stubborn of the farm-reliefers 
knows this. Mr. Benson’s opposition continues to 
lash itself into oratorical frenzy in Congress, but 
it is mainly the voice of the southern cotton bloc 
and beneath it is a frank recognition of the simple 
economics underlying Mr. Benson's distaste for 
give-aways. And from back there on the farm 
comes a voice by no means still and small saying: 
“Here is a man who speaks sense.” 

The crisis that gave Mr. Benson his first hard 
test was inherited. The debits of the old price 
support programs are on his ledger. Beef cattle 
prices began falling a year ago. The dairy 
industry is virtually on its economic back. Farm 
markets broke on the very eve of his appointment. 
His office was deluged with hysterical cries from 
otherwise sensible persons who feared that wheat 
would drop to a dollar a bushel. Determined efforts 
were made to stampede him into believing a deep 
depression impended and into imitating the 
emergency-action jitters of some of his predeces- 
sors. There were even sturdy congressional leaders 
who succumbed to panic far enough to urge Mr. 
Benson to enter the open market and buy falling 
commodities. But Mr. Benson stood fast on his 
principles, which have been promptly and emphati- 
cally supported by the President. 

Currently Mr. Benson is confronted with a 
demand for support of milk and butterfat at 90% 
of parity. In view of the fact that a huge quantity 
of butter, cheese and dried milk products is already 
in the hands of the government, with no foreseeable 
market, and also in view of the fact that the 
biggest seasonal dairy production is just ahead, a 
repetition of the scandal that surrounded the 
potato support program is threatened. Yet the 
Dairy Industry Advisory Committee appointed by 
Mr. Benson to guide him in such matters shuts 
its eyes to this threat and recommends full 
support. 

Perhaps there is comfort for Mr. Benson, 
though it can’t be of much help to him in his pres- 
ent predicament, that in their support recommen- 
dation the dairy advisors, without pausing to draw 
another breath, expressed ‘‘the unanimous feeling 
that efforts of the industry should be directed 
over the long pull to a return to a free economy 
and the elimination of artificial supports.’ Some 
other time, they said—not now! 

Addressing the National Farm Institute at 
Des Moines on Feb. 21, Mr. Benson reiterated his 
belief in price supports but with equal emphasis 
stated his belief that price supports are not in 
themselves adequate to keep agriculture strong. 
He quoted President Eisenhower: “Our aim should 
be economic stability and full parity of income 
for American farmers, but we must seek this 
goal in ways that minimize governmental interfer- 
ence in the farmer’s affairs, that permit desirable 
shifts in production, and that encourage farmers 
themselves to use initiative in meeting changing 
economic conditions.” And what is Mr. Benson's 
own parity philosophy? He so states it: 

“We propose to build farm programs that are 
basic and sound—the type of programs with 
which farmers in a free economy can so manage 
their farms and market their products that they 
will have a minimum need for price supports. That 
is the practical way to achieve 100% parity in 
prices and incomes for farmers.” 
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Canadian Wheat, 
Flour Exports 
Hit Big Total 


WINNIPEG Canada's export 
movement of wheat and flour to all 
destinations continues on the largest 
scale for at least six years. The five- 
month total for the current crop year 
ending Dec. 31 reached 168,200,000 
bu., including 25,300,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. 

The flour total is the second largest 
in the last six years, while the wheat 
total of almost 142,900,000 bu. sub- 
stantially exceeds any similar five- 
month total for the last six crop 
years. 

For the five-month period under 
review the U.K. was the largest buy- 
er of wheat with purchases of 32,- 
800,000 bu. Belgium and Germany 
each bought more than 13 million 
bushels while more than 15 million 
bushels went to the U.S. for milling 
in bond and domestic use. Of the 
flour total for the first five months 
of the current crop year the U.K. 
took the equivalent of 9,600,000 bu., 
while Egypt was second with pur- 
chases of 4,800,000 bu, followed by 
the Philippines taking 2,200,000 and 
Lebanon 1,600,000 bu. 

High in December 

For December alone Canadian 
wheat exports to all destinations to- 
taled 24,600,000 bu., while exports in 
the form of flour totaled almost 
5,700,000 bu. 

Exports of Canadian oats to all 
destinations for the month of De- 
cember totaled just over 5,800,000 bu., 
and less than 35,000 bu. were in the 
form of rolled oats and oatmeal. 
These figures boosted the August-De- 
cember cumulative total to just under 
26,500,000 bu., with rolled oats and 
oatmeal expressed in bushels amount- 
ing to less than 292,000 bu. These 
products were cleared to 26 destina- 
tions, with Venezuela the biggest 
buyer and taking approximately one 
third of the total. Total oat exports 
were 26,173,000 bu., and of this the 
U.S. imported 22,390,000 bu. Belgium 
purchased just under 3,400,000 bu. 

Barley Total Large 

Canadian barley exports continue 
in good volume, and the December 
clearances of 6,400,000 bu. put the 
August-December cumulative total 
to more than 62,100,000 bu. Germany 
was the biggest buyer and took 18,- 
700,000 bu., while Japan bought 17,- 
300,000 and the U.S. imported 12,400,-: 
000 bu. 

Rye exports from Canada for the 
five-month period totaled slightly less 
than 2,300,000 bu. The U.S. import- 
ed 750,000 bu., while Belgium took 
slightly less than 700,000 bu. 

In the first five months of the 
current crop year flax exports from 
Canada amounted to 2,355,000 bu.; 
slightly more than 2 million bushels 
went to Belgium. 


——BREAT S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN STOCKS UP 

WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat increased by almost 2,- 
000,000 bu. for the week ending Feb. 
12, to aggregate 266,400,000 bu. A 
year ago the total was just under 
220,000,000. Durum grades account 
for less than 6,000,000 bu. of the total. 
Roughly 141,000,000 bu. were located 
in country elevators while the next 
largest total of 34,000,000 bu. was in 
store at the Canadian lakehead. Only 
slightly more than 3,000,000: bu. were 
in store or afloat at U.S. lake and 
seaboard ports. 
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Canadian Comment... ny George E. Swarbreck 





Price and Quality 


The question of price is one of 
paramount importance if the Cana- 
dian millers are to retain their hold 
on the British market, the largest 
outlet available to their product at 
the present time. 

Fears expressed by some importing 
correspondents that this question. is 
not fully appreciated by the Cana- 
dians can be allayed at once. They 
know that unless they can produce 
what is required at a competitive 
price they cannot expect to retain the 
same level of business as that opera- 
tive under the Ministry of Food buy- 
ing system. Or even any business 
at all. 

Tied in with this question, too, is 
the matter of quality. In prewar days, 
under conditions of freedom, the Ca- 
nadian millers had a choice of the 
available wheats for use in their 
grists. This was a plus factor which 
gave Canadian flour such an enviable 
reputation in overseas markets. To- 
day there is no free choice and unless 
the wheat board changes its policy 
there will be no free choice to enable 
the Canadians to compete effectively 
with the U.K. home milling industry. 
The board's policy is to distribute 
their wheats fairly among all buyers, 
domestic and foreign, without any 
favor being shown to either side. 

C. A. Brooks, president of the 
British National Association of Corn 
and Agricultural Merchants, speaking 
to members of the Manchester Corn 
and Allied Trades Guild Feb. 12, re- 
vealed that the government has de- 
cided to free farmers from the obli- 
gation of marketing 75% of their 
wheat for flour milling when controls 
are removed next fall. The govern- 
ment, in making this decision, in- 
dicated its realization that this will 
mean an increase in the demand by 
the millers for overseas wheat. And 








Kenneth S. Hart 


HEADS CLUB—Elected president of 
the Kansas City Grain Club for the 
coming year is Kenneth S. Hart, Hart 
Grain Co. Other officers are W. C. 
Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., vice president, and John Rock- 
well, Cargill, Inec., secretary-treas- 
urer. Their election took place fol- 
lowing a dinner given by the Grain 
Club for newly elected officers of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


overseas wheat to the British miller 
invariably means Canadian wheat. 

As a result of this the home mill- 
ing industry will be put in a favor- 
able position to compete with Cana- 
dian flour. The time seems oppor- 
tune, therefore, for the wheat board 
officials to reverse their policy and 
to allow the Canadian millers first 
choice of all wheats before any ship- 
ments are made to foreign countries, 
particularly those which are flour 
buyers. 

The flour milling industry is one 
of Canada’s most valuable assets and 
its earnings of foreign currency in 
the past have done much to aid the 
country’s economy. It seems little to 
ask that the millers be given some 
preference in the allocation of the 
raw material upon which they de- 
pend for ther existence. 


Production Costs 


The lower standards of living op- 
erative in industrialized foreign coun- 
tries, which allow goods for export to 
be produced at a rate cheaper than 
that operating in North America, 
were pinpointed by R. B. Spiro, an 
experienced export manager, when 
he addressed the members of the Ca- 
nadian Exporters Assn. in Toronto. 

Though speaking in general terms 
Mr. Spiro’s remarks were of particu- 
lar interest to the flour milling mem- 
bers of the association. He warned 
that there was an increasing measure 
of competition from the rehabilitated 
European export industries, particu- 
larly from Germany, evident in over- 
seas markets. 

Mr. Spiro stated: “It will be a 
tough job for the North American 
exporters whose workers enjoy such 
a high standard of living to arrive at 
lower costs through increased mech- 
anization and technical reorganiza- 
tion of their plants in order to con- 
tinue successful competition with low 
cost European manufacturers.” 

He added that an average work 
week of 54 hours and wages amount- 
ing to only a third or a quarter of 
those paid in North America gave 
German companies an advantage in 
underbidding price. 


Effect on Flour 


As far as the flour trade is con- 
cerned competition from Europe in 
world markets is small and is likely 
to continue so. On the other hand, 
Observers point out, these markets 
are dwindling and even the loss of 
a few thousand tons to a European 
country, such as Germany, France or 
even Britain when the trade is freed 
next fall, will cut into the business 
enjoyed by the U.S. and Canada. 
Only by greater technical proficiency 
together with more modern machin- 
ery can North American millers hope 
to compete effectively pricewise. That 
their product is superior is beyond 
question but economic circumstances 
in some buying countries are such 
that quality is becoming of secondary 
importance. 

Of more immediate concern to the 
Canadian millers is the effect of Brit- 
ain’s lower wage scales on the price 
of home milled flour with which they 
will have to compete next fall. The 
minimum wage for a laborer in a 
British mill is $16.80 a week and $25 
a week can be considered a high rate 
of pay even for more experienced 
workers. 





Wheat Exports 


The demand from overseas buyers 
for Canadian wheat is excellent, ac- 
cording to Clarence D. Howe, minis- 
ter of trade and commerce in the Ca- 
nadian government. 

Exports of all grains are running 
well ahead of the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago when new records 
were established. Mr. Howe added 
that he had every reason to believe 
that the record exports of 1951-52 
will be exceeded by a _ substantial 
margin in 1952-53. Heavy shipments 
have already been made by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board while large com- 
mitments have been undertaken for 
the remainder of the crop year, he 
revealed. 

Mr. Howe reported that good prog- 
ress is being made with the receiving 
and merchandising of all types of 
grain. Despite the elevator conges- 
tion which must be expected in the 
face of the size of the 1952 grain 
crops producers had delivered a total 
of 461 million bushels of grain up to 
Feb. 5, 1953. This figure represented 
a 10-year record, Mr. Howe stated. 

The marketing of a grain crop, 
consisting of 664 million bushels of 
wheat, 281 million bushels of barley 
and 346 million bushels of oats had 
represented many difficulties but it 
was realized early in the crop year 
that those problems could only be 
met through aggressive selling on 
the part of the Canadian Wheat 
Board and the provision of maximum 
transportation for the movement of 
grain. The success of this policy is 
indicated by Mr. Howe’s report. The 
only angle of criticism, however, is 
contained in the statements of pro- 
ponents of the free marketing system 
who claim that under free trade the 
prices obtained would have been 
better. 








Ralph Niessen 


MANAGER—Ralph Niessen has been 
appointed Toronto manager of the 
Canadian Exporters Assn. Born in 
Holland, Mr. Niessen served with the 
Dutch army during the war. After 
migrating to Canada he joined the 
export division of Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., and subsequently 
added to his knowledge of overseas 
trading practices by serving with a 
chemical concern. 
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Overseas Newsnotes eee By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





Flour Is Best 


Sir Hilary Blood, governor of 
Mauritius, an island in the Indian 
Ocean, has told the people of this 
British colony that because of the high 
price of rice they would be wise to 
change to flour which was a cheaper 
and more nourishing food. 

Flour and bread are rapidly finding 
favor as the staple diet of the poorer 
people who are unable to afford the 
luxury prices charged for rice. 
Though a price cut for rice was re- 
cently announced considerable dis- 
content was caused because flour 
prices were hiked at the same time. 
One section of opinion is pressing for 
the imposition of an export duty on 
sugar, the proceeds to be used for a 
subsidy on flour and bread. 

Australia is the main supplier of 
flour to Mauritius, exports in 1951-52 
being returned at 446,950 sacks of 
100 lb. The island does not have any 
milling facilities and all supplies have 
to be imported. 


Price Trends 


The downward trend of prices, af- 
fecting most basic commodities, but 
particularly evident in cereals, has 
been commented upon by the authori- 
tative Times newspaper of London. 

Tnough the slide became evident 
early in 1952 and is continuing in the 
present year, the publication points 
out that costs generally are still 
2242% above those ruling at the time 
of the outbreak of the Korean war in 
1950. Yet, with isolated exceptions, 
there are no strong signs of any up- 
ward movement in material prices 
generally in the immediate future, it 
was stated. Supplies had improved 
and the stockpiling demand has been 
greatly curtailed. 

The Times is often looked upon as 
the mouthpiece of British official 
opinion and the comments on the ce- 
real markets are given added point 
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when considered in relation to the 
view, credited to British delegates at 
the Washington International Wheat 
Council talks, that the price of $1.80 
bu. for wheat is out of line with the 
world trend. 

Earlier this month, the paper 
states, prices for the main cereals on 
the Chicago futures market broke 
sharply. The break affected both 
bread and feed grains, but chiefly 
wheat which, it was stated, may have 
a bearing on the course of negotia- 
tions for a new agreement. “At any 
rate,” the writer states, “observers 
believe that it reflects a fundamental 
change in the international wheat 
situation.” 

After examining the figures of 
wheat availability in the U.S. togeth- 
er with the effect of the improved 
crop in the Argentine, the article 
states that the U.S. may be left with 
a bumper carryover at the end of the 
season of some 578 million bushels, 
against 254 million bushels on Aug. 1 
last year. The effects of so large a 
carryover would probably be felt 
right into 1955, even if the next win- 
ter wheat crop is reduced as a re- 
sult of the drouth last fall. 


Assessment 


Existing farm price supports were 
seen by the Times as providing a floor 
to U.S. wheat prices until 1954, when 
they are set to expire. But, it was 
pointed out, any pegging of the Amer- 
ican price must be expected, in the 
circumstances, to leave more of the 
export field to other countries, espe- 
cially Canada, which so far this sea- 
son has already ousted the U.S. from 
its place as the largest exporter. 

The story concludes, “President 
Eisenhower may well have had wheat 
in mind when he referred in his State 
of the Union Message, in connection 
with the farm price support program, 
to the need for ways and means of 
permitting desirable shifts in produc- 
tion. Since 1939 the wheat output of 
the U.S. has been expanded to an 
extent that to many people must ap- 
pear excessive, now that production 
in the main exporting countries is 
getting back to normal after the dif- 
ficulties of the war years.” 


Barbados Bans Off 


The government of Barbados, Brit- 
ish West Indies, has announced the 
decontrol of the imported flour trade, 
subject to limitations to be imposed 
under a licensing system. By this 
move it is hoped to achieve greater 
flexibility and competition in purchas- 
ing. Additionally, subsidization and 
price controls will be abolished effec- 
tive April 1, 1953. 

Hitherto, imports of flour have 
been subject to a quota system. Still 
remaining to be taken up are 26,000 
bags available on IWA terms and this 
business will be restricted to current 
quota holders. The importation of 
any quantities required in excess of 
this amount outside the IWA will be 
permitted immediately by both quota 
holders and nonquota holders. Im- 
ports, however, will be subject to li- 
censes and applications for licenses 
must be accompanied by confirmatory 
cables from the shippers. 

While deals may be made at once, 
no flour must be permitted to arrive 
in the country before March 15. 

It has been the policy of the gov- 
ernment in recent years to fix ceiling 


prices when calling for tenders. The 
new system will see an end of this 
method of trading. 


East German Status 


Officials of the Communist con- 
trolled government of eastern Ger- 
many have expressed concern at the 
food supply situation. It has been re- 
vealed that if the present rationing 
scale is maintained grain and flour 
supplies will come to an end in June. 
Curt Wach, minister of trade and 
commerce, attributes the difficulties 
to mistakes in crop storage which 
have resulted in heavy losses. 

An additional reason is the under 
cropping of the land. Many farmers, 
fearing confiscation of their farms 
and unwilling to stay under commu- 
nist domination as ordinary laborers 
have fled to the western zone of Ger- 
many. The loss in agricultural pro- 
duction has been assessed at nearly 
50% of potential. 

The influx of so many refugees is 
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adding to the food problem of West- 
ern Germany, trade sources report. 


The acreage sown to winter wheat is 


considerably below that of last year 
and more land will have to be sown 
to spring wheat if the estimated de- 
ficiency of 600,000 tons is to be made 
up. In any event, it appears that the 
German import requirement will have 
to be increased. 

Meanwhile, the German Millers 
Assn. is pressing for the establish- 
ment of a system of fixed prices for 
producers, millers and merchants. Ad- 
ditionally, a call has been made for 
the adoption of a system of milling 
quotas because of the over-capacity 
in the industry. 
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‘There i is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
the same good judgment that fells you 






—E 
at FATT 


| Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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. . that combines their 
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J..L. KRAFT, FOUNDER 
OF FOOD FIRM, DIE 
CHICAGO - James L. Kraft, 78, MILLING 
the Kraft Foods Co. died Feb 16 || INGINEERS, 


in Chicago. INC. 
* 


Known throughout the world as a 





housewives demand... 


pioneer leader of the cheese industry, . : 
Mr. Kraft is largely credited with Designers and Builders 


Smart millers have discovered that their ates Gee einen A oh . for the 
: Dai Print B ' industry in the U.S. Grain Processing Industries 
customers like Mente Dainty Print bags: With total capital of $65 Mr. Kraft e 


And no wonder! They make strong, a founded a company in Chicago in 1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 








1903 and in less than 20 years had 
achieved his ambition of building the 
largest cheese business in the world. 
The Kraft Foods Co. manufactures 
more than 100 cheese items as well The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
as other food products and is a large 
importer. 

Born Dec. 11, 1874, on a farm at 
Stevensville, Welland County, On- 


tario, Canada, Mr. Kraft was one HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 


of 11 children. At one time five Kraft 
brothers were associated in the Kraft FL OU R 
Foods Co. Today, John H. Kraft, 
youngest of the brothers, is chair- 
man of the board of Kraft Foods Co. 

On June 2, 1910, Mr. Kraft was Leavenworth, Kansas 
married to Pauline Platt of Chicago. 

Mr. Kraft completed his grade 
school education in Canada, leaving 
school to become a grocery clerk in 
his home town. It was there he con- 
ceived the idea of making cheese a 
more dependable and more readily 
merchandisable item. 

He joined a cheese company in 


th) — 
Buffalo, N.Y., but resigned in 1903 =] AGED = 
i al 


to build a cheese business in Chicago. .— 

After many experimentations he suc- —EeSS= 
ceeded in producing a_ pasteurized Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
cheese—packaged in tins—an_ idea . 


Dept. N 
1 | | | T E & Cc oO i k& Cc which was patented in 1916. and Aged. For Bakers only. 
a ¥ x Mr. Kraft held honorary doctorates 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 from Baylor University, University ~ay NS eee =~: 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON of Redlands, Huntington College and 
Linfield College. He was an outstand- 


ing Baptist layman, a director of . 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill., an ad- HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 








sturdy, attractive bags—and the yard- 
age obtained (over a yard in every bag) 
is prized by thrifty housewives for mak- 





MILLERS OF 





ing all sorts of pretty 
things for the family 















and home. 
SINCE 1874 


Band or spot labels 








—both easily re- 










moved because of 


the special ad- irs = 


BINS 


= 


hesives used. 





Write, wire or phone Tey v 
for latest quotations s : att My a 





Ir 





















MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





visor of Bacone (Okla.) College, a For Bakers 
’ member of the Executive Club of The Morrison Milling Co. 
There S$ a WORLD of Chicago and a trustee of the Farm at a 
Foundation, Chicago. An author and Emphatically Independent 











e hobbyist of some note, Mr. Kraft was 

QUALITY in —— a gem collector and gathered an out- 

standing assortment of jade and pub- 

lished a book, “Adventure in Jade,” . 

JENNISON F lours in 1947. In 1945 he presented the S3F Aes 
Chicago Museum of Natural History 

e with one of the largest boulders of BA K E RY F |e) U R 


jade ever found—a stone weighing 
1% tons. MORTEN MILLING CO. 
a Je s In addition to his residence in Wil- 


mette, near Chicago, Mr. Kraft lived 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. at his summer home at Elcho, Wis., 


863 where the famous Kraftwood Gardens 
MAin 7 are visited by hundreds of sightseers Family Flour De L 
in summer. y eLuxe 


Funeral services for Mr. Kraft were 
cimiaaed the North Shore Baptist THE CRETE MILLS 


v : a RETE, NE 
Church in Chicago Feb. 19. CRETE. HES 


FLOURS 
of ‘Dependable Quality 


Wheat Flours 
“WINGOLD” “Bay STATE” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 


ENCORE 
Hv Ing 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 








MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 

































Rye Flours 
WHITE RYE Mepium RYE Dark RYE 
Pure Licgut RYE SpectiaL MepiIuM Rye 
Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, MevtuM-Fine 


“THERE IS NO BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
gS U 34 s : | j T U T '2 MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


FOR QUALITY” WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for four packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





Co nued from page 14) 
ing added to some family flour pur- 
chases gave a total volume of sales 
last week of probably 30 to 35% 
of capacity. Running time was again 


about four days. Prices were un- 
changed except that bakers flour was 
about 10¢ sack higher. Quotations 
Feb. 20: extra high patent family 
flour $7.10@7.30, high patent $6.80 
@7, standard bakers, unenriched 
$5.80@5.85; first clears, unenriched 


$4.65 @ 4.75, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


St. Louis: Local mills reported 
very light sales for the past week, 
with moderately good shipping direc- 
tions. There was a good demand for 
all clears, with the exception of spring 
wheat clears. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills and 
mill representatives advised that bak- 
ery and family flour buyers refused 
to follow the advances in flour prices, 
brought about by the strength in 
wheat. Last week was slack in new 
sales as compared to the large rush 
of buying that took place the pre- 
vious week. The stagnant condition 
prevailed in all sections, spring, hard 
and soft wheat buyers being of the 
same mind. Spring wheat flour ad- 
vanced 7¢ sack, hard wheat flour 6¢, 


while soft wheat flours were up as 
much as 10¢. Clears maintained a 
fairly strong price position in the 
face of a not too active demand. 


Most types and grades were up 5¢ 
from the previous week with just a 
fair demand. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Feb. 19: 
Family top soft patent $6.35, top hard 
$7.65, ordinary $5.95; bakers soft 
winter short patent $6.25, cake $6.25, 
pastry $5.25, soft straights $5.40, 
clears $4.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.85, standard patent $5.70, 
clears $5.55; spring short patent 
$6.30, standard $6.20, clear $6.05. 

Chicago: Flour business tapered 
off slightly in the central states area 
during the week ending Feb. 21, fol- 
lowing fairly heavy bookings during 
the previous period. However, busi- 
ness generally was better than has 
been true for most of the weeks dur- 
ing this winter, with sales averaging 
around 60% of capacity. 

Total volume was boosted consid- 
erably by a good run of family flour 
business on the final day of the pe- 
riod, when prices rose 20¢ sack with 
overnight protection. Mill spokesmen 
said there was not a general booking 
movement, since a large volume of 
family flour business was done last 
January. However, enough small 
users and large buyers booking fill-in 
requirements rounded out a_ good 
week. 

Hard winter wheat flour sales and 
spring wheat business slipped from 
the previous week, and directions 
were said to be only fair. Prices ad- 
vanced slightly on all bakery types of 
flour, following firmness in the wheat 
market. 

Soft wheat flour business also 
slipped below the previous week, with 
sales confined to mostly small quan- 
tity purchases of one to four cars. 
The business primarily was cracker 


flour, with a scattering of high ratio 
cake flour. 

Quotations Feb. 21: Spring top 
patent $5.90@6.20, standard $5.80@ 
6.10, clear $5.30@5.60; hard winter 
short $5.60@5.70, 95% patent $5.50G 
5.60, clear $4.94; family flour $7.85; 
soft winter short $6.77@7.01, stand- 
ard $6.07@6.15, clear $5.36@6.15. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour buyers showed 
increased interest in future bookings; 
however, the volume could not be 
considered large, and buying was not 
general. Some small round lots were 
worked on both hard winters and 
northern springs, with the volume on 
hard winters the larger. Kansas, Tex- 
as and Oklahoma mills all participat- 
ed in this business with Kansas pre- 
ferred. Northern springs were gener- 
ally quiet outside of an occasional 
booking for 120-day shipment, buyers 
still seeming reluctant to pay the pre- 
mium over hard winters. Bakers and 
jobbers formed the best outlet. 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
more interest in future bookings than 
for some time past with some business 
being worked on Missouri and Illi- 
nois soft winters for 120-day ship- 
ment. Cake flour sales slowed up con- 
siderably. Pacific Coast soft winters 
are still in poor demand, with no 
sales reported. 

Shipping directions continue fairly 
heavy indicating that buyers are 
starting to build up their low pre- 
year-end inventories and stocks on 
hand are slightly heavier. Export 
flour sales are practically a blank, 


? 


being 
Latin 


with only small 
worked to Europe 
American countries. 

Quotations, packed in 100-Ib. mul- 
tiwall papers, Feb. 21: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.75@5.85, 
standard $5.60@5.75, first clear $4.40 
a@ 4.65; spring bakery short patent 
$6.1546.25, standard $646.20, first 
clear $5.9046.10, high gluten $6.25 
6.35; soft wheat short patent $5.50 


amounts 
and the 


5.80, straight $5.15@5.30, first clear 
$4.30% 4.60, high ratio cake $5.85@a 


6.25; Pacific Coast cake $6.90 7.10, 


pastry $6.20@ 6.40, 


East 


New York: The market slipped 
back last week into the slow steadi- 
ness that has come to be considered 
“normal.” Once again sales were only 
occasional, spotted among a few job- 
bers and bakers who either wanted 
a particular brand for their regular 
mix or else felt a mill's offer was at- 
tractively priced. 

The units were single to a few cars, 
effecting a volume that sometimes to- 
taled better at the end of the month 
than the day by day sales promised 
but that also took an amount of 
time and money to close equal to 
the demands of large round lot busi- 
ness. Such activity as was evident a 
week earlier in which nearly all bak- 
ers participated, took away any ur- 
gent need for flour by this group, but 
jobbers’ commitments have not been 
heavy and in many channels their 
contracts were nearing exhaustion. 

The price spread between north 
and southwestern flours has brought 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


coo Exporting countries—tota 
United Statest——— 




















! sale 











{mporting Guaranteed - 

countries— purchases Wheat = Flour Total Australiat Canadat France} rotal 
Austria 11,023 1,340 399 4,739 ' 9 
Belgium 3.308 25 10,400 l 
Bolivia* 183 183 9 658 
errr. ae rr 2,546 11,887 
Ceylon* ; y . 183 6,131 14 
Costa Rica ; 1,213 83 470 t 9 
Cuba $8 7,422 19 2,884 1535 
Denmark ... 1,617 347 186 81 1,34 
lominican Rep 878 38 528 6 19 ‘ 
Ecuador 1,286 193 487 a0 9 1 
Egypt* 12,697 7,514 14 7.46 14 
El Salvador i104 74 207 281 111 4 
Germany e 66,139 31.694 . 1,694 1 1.964 1.837 as I 
Greece ooee 15,726 5.879 cus 879 6 SS 
Guatemala .... 919 ‘ 411 i11 1s , 
Haiti . waioe 1,029 710 710 7 
Honduras* ‘ 367 153 150 03 ‘ 1 
Iceland a 404 1 163 164 1 1 
India - 865,116 15,443 ‘ie wae 15,4438 15,48 11,20 1 
Indonesia§ . . 3,674 1,076 1,07¢ ' i9 
Ireland Rs ‘ 1,14 91 64 
Israel 2.5 1,031 163 He 
Italy 8 6 156 11,0 1,91% 
Japan 3 oh 1,847 674 12,85 
Lebanon 2 1,362 87 1" 
Liberia‘ s< 17 i9 
Mexico 7,185 . . 1s 
Netherlands 24,802 9,270 2,385 11 1.8 ' 1,39 
New Zealand . <M et eee 1,342 4,342 
Nicaragua 331 1460 160 120 
Norway 7 1,79 1,705 2 497 611 957 
Panamag§g 107 1 187 ' 
Peru* a 5 190 70 t l i 
Philippines 7,202 2,564 564 1 A7 if 
Portugai . 5,626 3.864 726 s590 14 71 19 
Saudi Arabia§ 1 340 810 1.150 a5 1 
Spain 4 2.704 20 724 i 
Sweden ....... 2 1,659 1,659 948 607 
Switzerland ... 6.430 1,761 1,761 3,674 4 
Un, of 8S. Africa 11,023 Ree” wsebaes 2 389 7.280 4 669 
oe « . 177.068 17.752 3.644 1.3% *s vat 1 ' 
Venezuela 6.246 oy 1,792 1.797 1.9 

Total 580,917 150,659 24,761 a7 7.989 148,909 I 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 253.128 88,700 235,000 4,089 80,9 

Balance . oes bevacnis 77,708 10,711 S609 
tSales confirmed by CCC through Feb. 17, 195% Sales recorded by Whea ul 

through Feb. 13, 1953. *Quota closed. {Quota closed Feb. 17, 1955. §Sale may not be 


until announcement is issued by the department 


strong resistance among spring flour 
users. Since the recent buying has 
been almost entirely of Kansas 
grades, openings for northwestern 
brands remain but it was difficult to 
contracts for large amounts 
304 40¢ more was asked for 


close 
when 
them 

A flurry in 


sales 


high ratio soft winter 
marked an advance in these 
flours as mills took contracts on the 
old basis before an advance. Protec- 
tion against an advance of 20¢ cwt 
in advertised brands of family flour 
also resulted in coverage from 30 to 
60 days. 

Prices were 8a 20¢ highe 
preceding week, 

Quotations Feb. 21: Spring fam- 
ily flour $8.15, high glutens $6.714 
6.81, short patents $6.56 4 6.66, stand- 
ard patents $6.464 6.56, clears $5.75 
“46.10; southwestern short patents 
$6.31 6.39, standard patents $6.114 
6.19; high ratio soft winters $6.3040 
7.30, straights $5.304 5.65. 


than the 


Boston: Flour prices in the local 
market last week opened on the soft 
side and then although some 
grades eased slightly from the peak 
at the close. Springs were up a maxi- 
mum of 7¢ and closed unchanged to 5¢ 
net higher for the week. Hard win- 
pushed up 9¢ with 4¢ of the 
rise being experienced on the final 
day. Soft wheat flours finished 54 
20¢ higher and were fairly actively 
traded all along the rise. 

Dealers reported that soft wheat 
flours featured trading with some 
substantial blocks sold over a 60 to 
90-day period. About everybody in 
this segment of the trade took part 
in the trading although some of the 
smaller operators cut their buying 
activity sharply as the market rise 
neared its current peak. On the other 
types of flour, trading activity was 
more restrained with lots changing 
hands being of more moderate pro- 
portions, Hard winter users were re- 
ported to be in an excellent position 
as far as inventories were concerned, 
many taking advantage of recent low 


rose, 


ters 


points. Buying of springs was consid- 
ered spotty and only sufficient for 
immediate needs. 

Quotations Feb. 21: Spring short 


patents $6.547 6.65, standards $6.45 
26.55, high gluten $6.6946.80, first 
clears $5.774 6.12; hard winter short 
patents $6.2446.38, standards, $6.06 
“46.18; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 
a6.82, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.320 5.67, high ratio $6.32@7.32; 
family $8.17. 

Philadelphia: The local market 
settled back to its quiet ways last 
week, showing little resemblance to 
the bustle of the previous week, 
when more flour changed hands than 
at any time in recent months. 

It was reported that hard winter 
users are fairly well covered now in 
view of the fact that the larger 
portion of the previous week's ac- 
tivity centered in that type of flour. 
A sprinkling of small and medium- 
sized bakers who neglected to par- 
ticipate in the broad replenishment 
were in the market for modest 
amounts keyed to their feeling that 
the need for caution has not dim- 
inished and content to 


they are 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring family 

Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter familys 
Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark . tau 
Semolina, standard, buik .... 
Spring family 

Spring high giuten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, bulk 
Family patent 


Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


#100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. 
liam and the British Columbia boundary. 

















Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
vr) $6.12@7.55 $...@... $...@ ... $8.03@8.05 
5.90@6.20 ...@... op ale wee - ( ; 
-@ 6.05 @6.15 yb eA peck 6.81 
ae vse 5.90@6.00 ooo @ coe 6.66 
§5.8046.10 §.80@5.90 aera 6.56 
5.30@5.60 5.10@5.45 oe & aes 5.91 
.. @7.85 sac was 'Raee 
5.604 5.70 -@... 5.50@5.55 : 
5.50@5.60 -2+@... 5.40@5.4i W608 
WA oP ce 1.354 5.78 
oa ase -@. cos @® R 
6.77 @701 . a Oe 5. 2 5.90 
6.07 @6.15 oa ous coe wee P sce oe ‘ 
ini aaee ee «oe @5.40 5.68@5.70 
5.36 @6.15 eee wee con® @4.85 5.18@5.20 
4.97@5.01 4.80@4.85 ae pa @5.33 5.45@5.48 
3.97@4.26 3.8003,85 ela ae asin @A4.33 1.45@ 4.48 
7.24@7.40 6.957.156 ee alts @7.40 7.60@7.65 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
$...@8.15 $7.55@7.75 $...@8.17 $7.95@8.05 $...@... 
6.71@6.81 6.70@6.80 6.69@6.80 6.60@6.69 6.25@6.35 
6.56@6.66 6.45@6.55 6.54@6.65 6.35@6.56 6.15@6.25 
6.46@6.56 6.30@6.40 6.45@6.55 6.25@6.44 6.00@6.20 
5.75@6.10 5.90@6.00 5.77@6.12 5.56@6.11 5.90@6.10 
6.31@6.39 6.10@6.20 6.24@6.38 6.09@6.14 5.75@5.85 
6.11@6.19 6.05@6.15 6.06@6.18 5.85@6.04 5.60@5.75 
ooo @ wee oO cer ° ° 4.40@4.65 
a, eee a — 5.50@5.80 
5.30@5.65 -@ ... 6.32@5.67 6.15 @5.30 
os Pe ne a . 4.30@ 4.60 
5.40@5.50 5.50@5.60 §.2 a 
a a a 4.3 a 
7.72 @7.82 a -@ : B a 
Seattle Toronto tWinnipeg 


10.40@11.10 


W7.7 Spring top patent - $...@11.50 $10.90@11.60 
-WE80 Spring second patent. .@10.76 
.. @6.62 Winter exportst ...... -»-@ 4.75 


-- @6.42 


o@ woes 


*100-lb. papers. tFor delivery between Fort Wil- 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. 


Bre «cas 
Standard midds 
Flour midds 


Red dog 


Bran 
Shorts 
Mill run 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Chicago 


$57.00 @57.50 











5.00 @56.00 
90 @58.50 


58.500 59.50 


Kansas City 
$53.50 54.00 
5.000 55.50 


a 


Minneapolis 
$52.00@53.00 


51.00@ 


53.00 @54.00 
54.00 @55. 


St. Louis 
$57.50@58. 








Bran 


- @63.50 
54.004 56.00 


sacks, f.o.b, at 
Buffalo 
$60.50@ 61.50 
59.50 @60.50 
50 @62.50 
oo 62.000 63.00 


50 





Ft. Worth 
00 $....@63.00 
63.004 64.00 
coe cece 


Shorts 


$....@64.00 
55.00 @ 58.00 


indicated points: 
Philadelphia Boston 
$....@67.00 $66.00@67.00 
.. @67.00 66.00 @67.00 
oH ons -@ 
. M6800 a 
New Orleans Seattle 
$62.75 @63.25 $ a 
64.75. @65.25 a 
re WM57.50 
Middlings 


a . M6G.00 
55.00 @58.00 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


























WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Mi poli —Chicago————.. -——Kansas City. Minneapolis 
May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 
Feb. 16 335 232% «2! 229% % 230% 229% 388% 3931 
Feb, 17 230% 228% 393 97 
Feb. 18 232% 231% 394 9S 
Feb. 19 i 2 232% 231% 394 981 
Feb. 20 236% % 234% 232% 394 398 
--CORN- = ———_OaTs————_ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May May July May July May July Mar. May May July 
Feb. 16 155 157% 174% 176 158% 16914 7: 734 71 TOR, 
Feb, 17 155% 158% 173% 175 156% 168% 7 7 TOM TO. 
Feb. 18 156% 159% 1733 175% 157% 168% ye 713% 704 TOM 
Feb. 19 157% 160% 174 176 156% 158% 168% f 74 71 70 
Feb, 20 158 160) 1771 179% 160% 161% 172% 7 75% 72 715 








UNITED STATES. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply 
of Trade in bushel 


Baltimore 
Hoston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Peoria ... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


Totals 


of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 














(000s omitted), Feb. 13, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat— P Corn—— -—Oats— o— Rye—> -~ Barley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 195 
5,003 4,138 1,455 2,641 in 59 319 14 157 

589 379 ~~ “ sd t n 577 a 
14,382 9.360 3,948 2,057 2,038 1,173 141 1,896 761 SS 
2,146 2.166 298 oe o6 157 . ss 
10,673 5,841 8,945 14,050 8,543 6,782 1,021 2,148 327 280 
7,86 1,307 1,361 1,594 69 59 1,283 7,808 
9,215 23,53 216 ar 5 ; ‘ 
14,613 7,169 548 396 258 262 4 29 3¢ : 
2,270 2,399 7 2 re > 
17,969 10,563 oe 34 ae .- 2 ‘ 
1,786 1,534 1,964 3,109 123 221 29 S6 
8,109 14,048 3,831 5,456 113 3u 134 265 38 69 
SSO 222 241 1,639 1,241 25 1 4 2,195 2,381 
14,977 7,908 6,762 6,565 3,703 3,782 899 1,031 3,142 6,292 
1469 307 992 5 : . 
1,046 1,496 613 t ‘ a 
11.596 7,620 6,135 28 140 37 50 
255 8 206 ale . ‘ 
1,476 1,136 486 . 28 69 170 
407 78 1,262 11 4 . 8 
4,897 3,412 S64 Sa wi 67 52 
1,811 2,534 -1,977 11 9 51 35 
16,460 8.594 1 32 
11,236 132,506 45,706 56,459 20,020 °16,767 2,370 6,018 8,597 18,2 


follow a policy of limiting coverage 
to nearby requirements. 

Springs were still saddled with 
price-resistance and there was said 
to be a marked indifference among 
the trade to placing orders now, 
even though stocks are not in the 
plentiful category. A factor here, of 
course, is the wide spread betwcen 
springs and hard winters. While there 
was some activity in springs in the 
wake of the market’s breader deal- 
ings, mill representatives say that 
a large buying potential remains. 

Retail trade registered a slight 
pickup due to promotions on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday items, which moved 
well, but volume in other merchan- 
dise remained disappointing. 

Quotations Feb. 21: spring fam- 
ily $7.55@7.75, high gluten $6.70G 
6.80, short patent $6.45@6.55, stand- 
ard $6.30@6.40, first clear $5.90@6; 
hard winter short patent $6.10@ 
6.20, standard $6.05@6.15; soft win- 
ter western $5.75@6, nearby $5.40 
@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: After the large sales 
recently, flour buying “has returned 
to normal for this period of the year,” 
flour salesmen agree. Flour prices 
were higher and both large and small 
bakeries are well supplied for a 30- 
to 120-day period. They view prices 
as high and, it is feared, will sit back 
and wait for another bargain price 
period. They viewed also the new 
crop estimates with interest and all 
in all are in a state of calm. 

Sales last week were in spring and 
southwestern just about evenly divid- 
ed. They were fill-ins, and no large 
lots moved. Commitments were large- 
ly on a 30-day basis with only a few 
60 to 120 days. 

In family flour advertised brands 
moved up 10¢. The large mills mak- 
ing this price change protected buy- 
ers at old rates up to Wednesday 
noon, A very satisfactory business in 
family flour resulted from the price 
raise, although not as large as antici- 
pated. In unadvertised family flour, 
sales were reported normal for the 
period of the year. Flour jobbers and 
grocers restocked on 30 to 120 day 
commitments. 

Directions continued “fair to good” 
in all flours. 

Quotations Feb. 21: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.85@6.04, 
medium patent $5.95@6.09, short pat- 
ent $6.09@6.14; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.25@6.44, medium patent $6.30 


@ 649, short patent $6.35@6.56, 
clears $5.56@6.11, high gluten $6.60 
@669; family flour, advertised 


brands $7.95 @8.05, other brands $6.35 
@6.96; pastry and cake flours $5.47 
@7.65, Pacific Coast pastry flour 
$6.47 @ 6.49. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour prices worked up- 
ward at the close of the week as a 
result of advancing wheat prices in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


There was 
some buying before the advances, 
but, generally, flour buying is still 
of a hand-to-mouth character. No 


government bookings were reported 
during the week. Export outlets are 
very narrow, with the Philippines the 
only major source of business. Flour 
quotations Feb. 21: High gluten $6.66, 
all-Montana $6.57, fancy hard wheat 
Clears $6.54, bluestem bakers $6.53, 
cake $7.47, pastry $6.62, whole wheat 
100% $5.99, graham $5.85, cracked 


wheat $6.05. 
Canada 


Winnipeg: Canadian flour export 
sales declined last week to 168,000 
bbl. One third of this was worked 
to IWA countries including Trinidad, 
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Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 
To July 31, '53: 


Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb 
17 18 19 20 
le ee $1.39 $1.42 $1.44 $1.47 
og Ce ee: 1.34 1.37 1.39 1.42 
Gulft ‘ ate rae | 1.30 1.32 1.35 
East Coast 1.50 1.53 1.53 1.56 
West Coast 1.42 1.45 1.48 1.48 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31,'53: 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb 
17 18 19 20 
Gulf* . . 51 52 53 54 
Guitt . e ~~ aoe i9 50 51 62 
Gulfft . . . 16 17 is 19 
East Coast . , 54 55 55 56 
West Coast . . 57 57 57 57 
*Gulf to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands. 


+tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 
tGulf to Latin America, West Indies and 
Mexico. 





Philippines, Venezuela, Haiti, Barba- 
dos, Sierra Leone, Bermuda, U.K., 
Guatemala, Liberia, Iceland and 
Costa Rica. The major portion of 
the flour sales listed as Class 2 trans- 
actions went to Lebanon, Indo China, 
Ceylon, Japan, Trinidad, Hong Kong, 


Singapore, Venezuela, El Salvador, 
Philippines, Panama, Ecuador, Co- 
lombia, Madeira, Gold Coast and 


Saudi Arabia. 

Domestic trade is moderately good 
and mills are now operating to ca- 
pacity, largely on export orders. Mill- 
ers are reluctant to predict future 
production activity despite the fact 
that operations are now at capacity 
level. Prices remain steady. Quota- 
tions Feb. 21: Top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary $10.90 
@11.60; second patents $10.40@11.10, 
second patents to bakers $9.85@ 10.05. 
All prices cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: While the gen- 
eral level of activity among eastern 
Canadian mills has improved as a re- 
sult of the placing of overseas busi- 
ness, some firms still report a short- 
age of mill run. The over-all picture, 
however, is much brighter than it 
was two or three weeks ago and 
there are signs that this situation 
will continue. 

A delay in the placing of orders for 
20,000 tons of flour by Egypt has oc- 
casioned no surprise in the trade 
because former deals were charac- 
terized by similar indecision on the 
part of the buying government. New 
tenders have been called and a deci- 
sion is expected after these are ex- 
amined Feb. 25. The Lebanon deal 
for 5,400 tons has also to be final- 
ized. Entirely unconnected with the 
latter business was a private deal 
involving flour milled from No. 5 
wheat, and trade sources state that 
the order was accepted by a medium 
sized mill in Ontario. 

The domestic trade remains fairly 
brisk and the millers are satisfied 
with the present offtake of enriched 
flour. Business is no more than nor- 
mal but there is considerable con- 
sumer interest in the new develop- 
ment. Quotations Feb. 21: Top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $11.50 
bbl., seconds $10.76, bakers $10.66, all 
less cash discounts in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

No deals in winter wheat flour have 
been reported. Quotations Feb. 21: 
export $4.75 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Mont- 
real-Halifax. 

The price of winter wheat fell back 
during the week and little interest 
is being shown by buyers. Quotation 
Feb. 21: $1.83@1.85 bu., f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

Seattle: The flour market was up 
a bit on the basis of stronger wheat 
prices, but demand was reported to 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS” e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 

G7] \OS ANGELES 
NS , BERKELEY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 





















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Rearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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NY IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Genera! Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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be slow and, while a few bookings for 
forward shipment were made on the 
advance, the volume of business was 
not as great as flour millers would 
like to see. There was no feature to 
the export trade. Quotations Feb. 21: 
Family patent $7.70, bluestem $6.80, 
bakery $6.62, pastry $6.42. 

Buffa'o: After the previous week’s 
large sales of flour, last week showed 
up very slow. Millers reported that 
buyers had gone back mostly to a 
hand-to-mouth policy, and the best 
any of them reported was a few cars 
here and there. Prices on all types 
of flour were boosted with family 
showing the highest, up 20¢. 

Increases in the wheat market 
brought the flour price boosts. 

Buyers who the previous week had 
booked flour for up to 90 days were 
disinclined to make any further com- 
mitments and expressed an opinion, 
based on reports from the mills, that 
they would do little buying in the 
immediate future or until the flour 
market again showed definite signs 
of weakening. 

Production was well up to near 
capacity with a start being made on 
the heavy bookings of late, together 
with a fair amount of export busi- 
ness that is being ground in this area. 

Quotations Feb. 21: Spring family 
$8.03 8.05, high gluten $6.78@6.81, 
short patent $6.6446.66, standards 
$6.54@6.56, first clears $5.89@5.91; 
hard winter standard $6.05@6.08, 
first clear $5.75@5.78; soft winter 
patents $5.88 5.90, straights $5.684 
5.70, first clears $5.18 @5.20. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Fairly good demand 
continued through the early part of 
the week, particularly for bulk offer- 
ings, and prices in general held to 
near the previous week's levels or 
advanced $1 ton despite a tapering 
off in interest at the end of the pe- 
riod. Quotations: Bran $52@53, stand- 
ard midds. $51.50 52.51, flour midds. 
$53 @54, red dog $54@55. 

Kansas City: Demand was fair to 
good for millfeed at Kansas City, 
and offerings light. The market was 
firm to stronger with bran $2.50 ton 
higher and shorts $2.50@2.75 ton 
higher than a week earlier. Quota- 
tions Feb. 23: bran $53.50@54, shorts 
$55 @55.50, sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand _ con- 
tinued to improve and was very good 
last week. Offerings were _insuffi- 
cient. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Feb. 20: bran $53@53.25, shorts $55 
@55.25. Bran advanced $303.25 
ton and shorts $3.75@4 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $3 ton higher and shorts $4 
ton higher. Supplies have been ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Feb. 21: bran $52.50@53, gray shorts 
$54.50 @ 55. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices 
climbed higher under the influence 
of strong demand. With all feed 
grains advancing, millfeeds were 
higher in sympathy. Bran was up 
$3.25, shorts $4.25. Demand came 
from all classes of trade as buyers 
moved to build up depleted inven- 
tories. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Feb. 20: bran $52.75@53.25, 
shorts $54.75 @ 55.25. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
good, especially for bran, though of- 
ferings of both bran and shorts were 
well absorbed. Quotations Feb. 20: 
bran $63, gray shorts $63@64, de- 
livered Texas common points, about 
$3.50 higher on both, than a week 
previous. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
&eAKSB CITY , MINNBSBOTA 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
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WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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JANUARY FLOUR OUTPUT GAINS—Wheat flour production by U.S. mills 
is estimated by The Northwestern Miller at 19,782,000 sacks, for an increase 
of 792,000 sacks over the production during December, 1952. That gain is 
equal to 4.2% of the December total of 18,990,000 sacks. Data supplied by the 
Bureau of the Census were used in preparation of the above chart, with the 
exception of the figure for January which was estimated by this journal. 
Those estimates have been within 1'/,% of subsequent Census Bureau esti- 


mates for the past 24 months. 





feeds improved over the previous 
week and closed $3 higher on bran 
and $4 higher on shorts. Quaetations, 
straight cars, Feb. 21: bran $55@ 
56, mill run $56@57, shorts $57@58. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Chicago: Millfeeds moved up in 
price in the central states area dur. 
ing the week ending Feb. 23, mark- 
ing an improved demand and tighter 
offerings. Tradesmen said an im- 
proved formula feed business caused 
a more active market. Quotations 
Feb. 23: Bran $57@57.50, standard 
midds. $55@56, flour midds. $57.50@ 
58.50, red dog $58.50@59.50. 


St, Louis: Business in millfeeds im- 
proved to some extent last week, due 
primarily to light offerings. Quota- 
tions Feb. 19: Bran $57.50@58, shorts 
$59.25 @ $59.75, St. Louis. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices 
firmed up during the past week and 
there is no sign of weakness in spot 
buying. Mixers and jobbers showed 
considerably more interest and en- 
tered the market for immediate 
needs. Mills were not pressing and 
the futures were erratic. Shorts were 
somewhat stronger than bran. Quo- 
tations Feb. 21: bran $62.75@63.25, 
shorts $64.75 @65.25. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices stiffened 
during the latter part of last week, 
more or less folowing the trend of 
the grain market. Mixers were still 
taking only their immediate require- 
ments and retail outlets of various 
producers were keeping their stor- 
age stocks to a minimum. The mild 
and open winter up to this time 
of season is having a very impor- 
tant effect on buyers’ ideas of what 
size of storage stocks they should 
carry. An abundance of home grown 
grains harvested in this section of 
the country last harvest time is 
also a deterrent to the use of for- 
mula feed. At the end of the week, 
offerings of millfeeds showed ad- 
vances of $1.25@2 ton from the pre- 
vious week. Quotations Feb. 21: 
standard bran $60.50@61.60, stand- 
ard midds. $59.50@ 60.50, flour midds. 
$61.507@62.50, red dog $62@63. 


Boston: Millfeed worked 


prices 


higher in the local market last week, 
although closing values were slight- 
ly under 
week. 


peak quotations for the 
Buying was spasmodic and 


generally restrained to immediate 
needs despite the light supplies avail- 
able. Dealers reported, however, that 
the current price position was firm 
due to the closing of some Canadian 
mills which is reflected in lighter 
Canadian offerings and the current 
tight position of domestic feeds. 
Spring bran closed $1 higher while 
middlings recorded a $2 advance. 
Quotations Feb. 21: spring bran and 
middlings $66@67. 

Philadelphia: Upward price move- 
ments in the local millfeed market 
last week had the effect of cooling 
buying interest and most dealers 
were said to be experiencing a dul! 
demand. The increase was attributed 
to the recent rebound in grain fu- 
tures. The Feb. 21 quotations on 
both bran and standard midds. moved 
$3 higher than the previous week 
to $67, while red dog held unchanged 
at $68. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices  ad- 
vanced last week and this is usual- 
ly the signal for increased buying 
by the retail trade and replenish- 
ment by the wholesale buyers. Sales 
were satisfactory all week. Supplies 
were plentiful. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Feb. 21: bran 
$63.30 @64.90, standard midds. $62.30 
@64.40, flour midds. $63.30@65.40, 
red dog $64.90@66.40. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
last week, but the market was 
stronger the latter part of the week. 
Mills were operating six days a 
week, 24 hours a day, to capacity, 
and are sold through the month. 
Quotations Feb. 20: red bran and 
mill run $53, middlings $58; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $60, mid- 
dlings $65; to California: red bran 
and mill run $60.50, middlings $60.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Portland: Quotations Feb. 21: 
run $56, middlings $62 ton. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet, with continued pressure by 
sellers and very little buying in- 
terest. Canadian bran was offered 
at $58 ton at the Canadian border, 
and local millfeed was draggy at 
$57.50, delivered common transit 
points. There appears to be enough 
production to keep slightly ahead 
of current demand, and with the 
California market heavily depressed, 


mill 





the local market has no life. 
Toronto-Montreal: Following the 
increased rate of milling activity now 
apparent supplies have increased 
though buyer interest is not great. 
The mild weather now being experi- 
enced allows livestock to be put out 
to pasture and some mills are hav- 
ing difficulty in unloading their sup- 
plies. The price is weakening. Over- 
seas interest, which spurted at the 
beginning of the week, is fading 
again. Quotations Feb. 21: bran 
$63.50, shorts $64, middlings $66, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Eastern Canada _ con- 
tinues to take the bulk of the output 
of millfeeds from western Canada 
and trade in the three prairie prov- 


inces remains unimportant. Stocks 
are moving freely to the eastern 
provinces supplemented by _ small 


amounts going to British Columbia 
from Alberta mills. Prices are firmer. 
Quotations Feb. 21: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $54@56, shorts $55@58, midds. 
$55 @58; all prices cash carlot. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Trade again was con- 
fined to small, fill-in lots. Prices 
moved up 5¢ sack. Quotations Feb. 
20: white rye $4.8004.85, medium 
rye $4.60@4.65, dark rye $3.80@ 3.85. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Quotations Feb. 19: 
Pure white $5.33, medium $5.13, dark 
$4.33, rye meal $4.83. 


Portland: White rye $7, pure 
dark $6. 
New York: Rye sales last week 


were scattered, in single carlots, cov- 
ering only actual needs. Pure white 
patents, Feb. 21, $5.40@5.50. 
Philadelphia: The fact that costs 
in the local rye market were below 





Harry A. Bullis 


AWARD—A second place award in 


the 1952 Freedoms Foundation con- 
test “for outstanding achievement in 
bringing about a better understand- 
ing of the American way of life” 
has been given Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board, General Mills, 
Inc. Mr. Bullis received $100 and an 
honor medal for his magazine arti- 
cle, “The Challenge of Freedom,” 
which was published in the “Wis- 
consin Alumnus” magazine, In it he 
stressed the interdependence of busi- 
ness enterprise and education in a 
free society. 
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the levels at which most bakers last 
purchased provided no incentive to 
a broadening of activity even though 
stocks as a whole are not large. 
It was reported that the few orders 
being received represent only mod- 
est amounts and that little inter- 
est prevails in deferred shipment. 
The Feb. 21 quotation on rye white 
of $5.50@5.60 was unchanged from 
the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: A modest amount of 
rye patents was sold last week only 
as stocks needed _ replenishment. 
Bakers still report interest in rye 
flour products is not up to the level 
of previous demands. Directions were 
good. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, Feb. 21: pure white rye flour 
No. 1 fancy $5.29@5.33, medium $4.99 
@5.13, dark $4.33@4.57, blended 
$5.70@ 5.75, rye meal $4.82@5.03. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices remained 
fairly stable in the central states 
area during the week ending Feb. 
21, and buyers remained reluctant 
to extend their inventories. Quota- 
tions Feb. 21: white patent rye $4.97 
@5.01, medium $4.75@4.81, dark 
$3.97 @ 4.26. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales last week 
were a bit on the draggy side, al- 
though some business was done in 
the eastern area. Rye flour was be- 
ing quoted at the previous week’s 
prices. Local area bakeries were only 
taking on some replacement stuff 
and showed little or no interest in 
putting anything on the mill books 
other than that. Reports from the 
area bakeries did not indicate any 
change in the sales of rye products, 
and, it being a dull period in the 
retail side, there was little incen- 
tive for them to book other than 
their immediate needs. Quotations 
Feb. 21: white rye $5.45@5.48, me- 
dium rye $5.25@5.28, dark rye $4.45 
@ 4.48, 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal and only odd- 
ments are reported worked for ex- 
port. Mills continue to operate only 
part time and there appear to be 
ample stocks on hand for immediate 
requirements. Quotations Feb. 21: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.70@ 4.90 
in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $5.65@5.90. All 
prices cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: Business is less 
than normal for the time of the 
year. Quotations Feb. 21: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $5.15, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.25, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Feb. 14, 
1953, and Feb. 16, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (00's omitted) 

Canadian 
American ---in bond-—— 
Feb Feb Feb Feb 
14 16 14, 16 
1955 195 1953 19 
Whea 157 154,464 ; TOT 
Corn 1448 63,284 
Oats 1.929 18.769 2 965 acne 
Rye 14 ' ‘1 15.552 196 
Barley 11.88! 1.74 3S 1,143 

Sto L.s. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Feb 14 (fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses, 000's omitted): wheat 
none (45), bu corn, none (3,408); barley, 
none (1,261) 

Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller) by principal 


Minneapolis and outsich 
rthwest, in sacl madd com 
puirat ‘ heures or the previou weeks 

Jan Feb Feb Feb 

‘) 14 DI 
33,509 #26,785 *27,820 
four 
vious week 


mills or less. tRevised from pre 
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High Winds, Cold 
Weather Enter 
Market Picture 


KANSAS CITY—The Southwest's 
changeable weather became a_ pre- 
dominant factor in the wheat market 
during the past two weeks as high 
winds, dust and severe cold weather 
entered the picture. 

The first serious wind storms of the 
season came on Feb. 15 and have been 
occurring intermittently ever since. 
Substantial rains of up to an inch 
have been received in eastern por- 
tions of the wheat belt, but the fact 
that they have occurred outside the 
areas where the worst wind damage 
took place left western wheat in 
questionable condition. 

tecent reports indicate some losses 
from wind erosion in western Kan- 
sas, while in the eastern half of the 
state moisture from .50 to 1.20 in. 
relieved the situation somewhat. The 
wheat crop in most areas was dor- 
mant due to the colder weather. Sur- 
face winds of 45 to 55 miles an hour 
were recorded, with gusts up to 65 
miles an hour. 

Nebraska has had some snow with 
i heavy fall reported in western and 
northern areas over the past week- 
end. As to wheat condition, the more 
critical areas of the state are in 
southwest and south central counties 
where there are moisture deficiencies. 
Oklahoma and Texas have reported 
dust storms and a need for moisture, 
particularly in western and panhandle 
counties 
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FROEDTERT PRESIDENT, 
JAMES P. HESSBURG, DIES 


MILWAUKEE— James P. Hess- 
burg, 60, president of the Froedtert 
Corp., Milwaukee, died here Feb. 19. 

Mr. Hessburg had been in the grain 
and malting business for 43 years. 
He had been associated with the 
Froedtert Corp. twice in his career, 
the first time from 1922-1924 and the 
last term beginning in 1940 when he 
took charge of its grain department. 
Shortly after that he became a vice 
president and in 1944 he was named 
to the board of directors. In 1951 he 
became president. 

Previously Mr. Hessburg had been 
associated with the Hiawatha Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, and with Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. in Milwaukee. 

He was a director of the National 
Grain Trade Council, member of the 
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Milwaukee Grain Exchange, Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange, Chicago 
Board of Trade and Master Brewers 
Assn. A leading Catholic layman, Mr. 
Hessburg was named a Knight of St. 
Gregory. 

A brother, Aloysius, is a vice presi- 
dent of the Froedtert Corp, and an- 
other brother, A. G. Hessburg, is 
associated with the Hiawatha Grain 
Co., Minneapolis. 
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Mutual Millers 
Hear Discussion 
of Credit Terms 


BUFFALO—A discussion of credit 
terms and collection methods, pre- 
sented by Torrance Brooks, an at- 
torney connected with the formula 
feed industry, was a highlight of the 
annual meeting of the New York 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn., 
held at Hotel Statler Feb. 18. At- 
tendance at the meeting was the 
best it has been for several years. 

Dr. Harry A. Keener, professor 
of dairy husbandry at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, in a discus- 
sion of the economic outlook for 
dairymen, made the forecast that 
there will be “fewer but larger and 
more mechanized dairy farms in the 
New England states.” Mr. Keener 
predicted that dairy farmers will 
think in terms of year-round barn- 
feeding of cattle along with the de- 
velopment of better dairy feeds. He 
also said that more milk will be 
produced but it will have a lower 
butterfat content. The speaker said 
that it was his opinion that butter- 
fat content of milk will not be 
stressed as much in the future as 
it has been, because of the increased 
volume of vegetable fat margarine 
sales. 

The chances of lower feed prices 
benefiting dairy and poultry indus- 
tries in Northeast U.S. are practical- 
ly non-existent, according to Austin 
W. Carpenter, executive secretary of 
the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants “as long as we have gov- 
ernment price supports, livestock and 
poultry feeders of the Northeast will 
pay heavily for the large tonnage 
of western-grown feed grains and 
by-products so heavily used in the 
manufacture of dairy and _ poultry 
feeds.” 

A dinner was served to the mem- 
bers of the association and their 
wives, after which an entertainment 
program was presented. 








Canada Will Give $5 Million 
Worth of Wheat to Pakistan 


TORONTO—The Canadian govern- 
ment is to give Pakistan wheat to 
the value of $5 million to help ease 
the food shortage in that country. 
The money will come out of Canada’s 
annual $25 million appropriation un- 
der the Colombo plan for common- 
wealth development. 

The proceeds in Pakistan funds col- 
lected from consumers will be used 
for capital developments approved 
by the governments of the two coun- 
tries. A similar gift was made to 
India a few months ago. 

The wheat, which is to be shipped 
shortly, will consist of various grades 
ranging from No. 1 northern to No. 4. 

As far as traders are aware, no 


flour is to be included in the deal. 
There is a strong feeling in Canada, 
not entirely confined to milling cir- 
cles, that where the government gives 
away top milling grades to a needy 
country, some provision should be 
made for a proportion to be shipped 
in the form of flour. The gift is made 
at the expense of the taxpayer, and 
by including flour some use could be 
made of available Canadian services 
and labor. 

As matters stand now, it is the 
Pakistan millers who will benefit 
from the extra business resulting 
from a gift made out of government 
funds to which the Canadian milling 
industry itself has contributed its due 
proportion. 
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Top Executive Changes by Chase Bag Co. 


Robert N. Conners 


CHICAGO Two top executive 
changes were announced by F. H. 
Ludington, president of the Chase 
Bag Co., at a meeting of the com- 
pany’s managers and sales managers 
held in Chicago recently. 

Robert N. Conners, vice president 
and general sales manager and a 
member of the board of directors, has 
been appointed executive vice presi- 
dent. William N. Brock, assistant 
general sales manager, has been 
named general sales manager. 

Mr. Conners joined the Northern 
Bag Co., a predecessor to the Chase 
Bag Co., in 1922, following service 
in World War I, where he served as 
a captain and aide-de-camp to Gen. 
Leonard Wood. 

After traveling as a salesman in 
northern Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Montana he was transferred back 





William N. Brock 


to Minneapolis and made sales man- 
ager of the Minneapolis branch and 
handled contracts with the Minneap- 
olis flour mills. 

He became manager of the Minne- 
apolis branch in 1930. Mr. Conners 
was branch manager at Minneapolis 
until 1937 when he was made general 
sales manager and transferred to Chi- 
cago. In 1938 he was elected vice 
president and a member of the board 
of directors. 

Mr. Brock started with Chase Bag 
Co. in 1934 as a salesman in the Chi- 
cago and western Michigan terri- 
tories. He later became manager of 
the Detroit sales office and was ac- 
tive in the affairs of the Michigan 
Millers Assn. In 1942 he was made 
manager of the Toledo branch where 
he remained until 1945 at which time 
he was transferred to Chicago as 
assistant general sales manager. 





E. T. Nelson 





B. J. O’Hearn 


NEW POSITIONS—Union Bag & Paper Corp. has announced two changes 
in the company’s multiwall bag sales division. B. J. O’Hearn, former multiwall 
sales representative, has been named to the newly created post of south- 
western district manager for multiwall bag sales. His territory, under the 
company’s new district set-up, is composed of the states of Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, Kansas, Missouri, southern Illinois, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas 
and Oklahoma. E. T. Nelson, formerly assistant western district manager, 
becomes western district manager for. multiwall bag sales. His district 
comprises the states of North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
northern Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. Both men will report 
directly to S. K. Bradley, vice president in charge of multiwall bag sales. 
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ARBA SCENES, COMMITTEES—The enterainment committee for the 1953 
convention and exhibition of the Associated Retail Bakers of America is shown 
at the top left. In the top row are Albert Hauser, Paul Richardson, Art Walz, 
Edwin Schmidt, (lower row) Jules Zimmerman, Paul Schattgen, chairman; 
Earl Hehman, Gus Bange. Shown at the top right is the hostess committee: 
Mildred Bange, Eleanor Warner, Louella Albertsmeier, Cecelia Kottman, 
Minnie Kiefer, Alice Ottenad, Carrie Fischer, Norma Schuchardt, Clara Knaus, 
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Clara Hoerr, (lower row) Johanna Hauser, Helen Ottenad, Ann Gerlach, Mar- 
garet Eipper, Martha Limmer, Martha Schreiner, Lucille Vondra, chairman; 
Marie Klingler. At the bottom left is the Kiel Auditorium, also known as the 
St. Louis Municipal Auditorium, scene of the April 12-15 meeting and with 
100,000 sq. ft. of floor space to be filled with exhibits. At the bottom right 
is the main house of the August A. Busch, Jr., (president of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.) estate, Grant Farm, which will be the scene of a gala garden party. 





Baking Industry 
Sets Its Sights on 
$5 Billion in Sales: 


NEW YORK-—In an article in the 
N.Y. Journal of Commerce, E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn., Chicago, recently fore- 
cast a year of growth for the baking 
industry and predicted a bright fu- 
ture, with $5 billion in retail sales 
possible. The ABA official said: 

Reaching towards the $5 billion 
mark in the retail value of its prod- 
ucts, the baking industry looks to 
1953 as a year of sound economic 
prospects and an all-time high in 
dollar volume. 

Reports from a number of bakers 
indicate sales for 1952 showed a 
gain of from 4% to 8% over the 
previous yea) 

Over-all operating costs increased 
slightly during the past year, al- 
though ingredient costs were some- 
what lower, but labor costs were 
higher. Specialty breads showed a 
slight increase in attention, but con- 
tinue to constitute an estimated 10% 
of the total demand for bread. 

Bread Cheapest Food 

Bread, the industry’s major prod- 
uct, remained the cheapest of all 
basic foods. White bread is one of 
the very few basic foods which has 
held below the 200 mark in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics consum- 
er index 

The industry shares with business- 
men in general the confidence that 
some of the restrictions and regula- 
tions which have made operations or 
expansion difficult during 1952 may 
be removed under the new adminis- 
tration. Foremost among these are 
price and wage controls, which the 
baking industry, through the Ameri- 


can Bakers Assn., formally opposed 
by resolution to Congress in 1952. 
Provided there is progressive elimina- 
tion of unnecessarily restrictive con- 
trols, most sources indicate increased 
expansion for 1953. 

As the nation’s largest industrial 
user of sugar, the baking industry 
faces a pressing problem for 1953 
in the low sugar consumption quota 
set by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The quota, far too low for antici- 
pated requirements for 1953, could 
force sugar prices higher, penalize 
consumers and intensify an already 
perilous supply situation. 

The formulation of bread stand- 
ards for five varieties of bread was 
one of the major developments for 
the baking industry in 1952. 

Of particular importance to con- 
sumers, the bread standards were de- 
veloped by the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration in cooperation with the bak- 
ing industry. 

Bakers are confident that the next 
four years should afford American 
business in general the opportunity of 
a generation. Although there is no 
expectation of an overnight change 
#s a result of the November elections, 
the industry looks for a changed na- 
tional climate that will enable busi- 
ness and industry generally to in- 
crease services to the American peo- 
ple. 
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FUCHS BAKING CO. PLANS 
BIG EXPANSION PROGRAM 


SOUTH MIAMI, FLA. Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., plans 
for an extensive expansion program. 
The present plant was completed at 
a cost of more than $1 million but 
has reportedly proved to be inade- 
quate to handle the expanding busi- 
ness. 

The proposed expansion program 
will include warehouse facilities, cake 
shop, wrapping department and offices 
and will cover a period of years. 





Purity, American 
Bakeries Consider 
$34 Million Merger 


CHICAGO—tThe directors of Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corp. of Chicago and 
American Bakeries Co. of Atlanta 
have under consideration a plan of 
merger of these two wholesale bak- 
ing companies, to create the third 
largest baking firm in the U.S. Stock- 
holders’ approval will be asked at 
meetings to be held in May of this 
year. The name of the merged com- 
pany will be American Bakeries Co. 

The merged company will have to- 
tal net assets of $34,500,000, of which 
$16,700,000 is in cash and government 
bonds. Combined sales in 1952 were 
approximately $125,000,000 and net 
profits after federal taxes were $4,- 
665,000. 

The plan of merger calls for stock- 
holders of Purity Bakeries to re- 
ceive one and one fourth shares of 
common stock for each one share 
held. The American Bakeries stock- 
holders will receive one tenth of one 
Share of new 412% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock of $100 par 
value plus one share of common 
stock for each share now held. 

L. A. Cushman, president and chair- 
man of the board of Purity Bakeries 
Corp. and chairman of the executive 
committee of the American Bakeries 
Co., will serve as chairman of the 
board. C. S. Broeman, president of 
the American Bakeries Co. and a 
close associate of Mr. Cushman’s for 
25 years, will serve as vice chairman, 
and George L. Burr of New York 
will serve as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. D. J. Uhrig of Chi- 
cago will become the president. D. W. 
Elliott, also of Chicago, will become 
executive vice president. 


The operation of the plants of the 
present American Bakeries Co. will 
be continued under Atlanta direction. 
The merged company will operate 54 
bakeries in 20 states. 

Mr. Broeman, in an interview, said: 
“This merger will complete a long 
contemplated move which should re- 
sult, in time, in substantial savings. 
In my view both companies benefit 
and the strength and future of the 
merger company will be greater than 
the sum of the two. 

“I might add that this merger 
somewhat reverses a trend. This is 
not a case of a larger company ab- 
sorbing a lesser one. It is simply get- 
ting together for mutual gains, under 
the name of American Bakeries Co. 

“This will mean that many of the 
policies and business practices devel- 
oped here in the South will find ex- 
pression in many cities in the East 
and West.” 
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QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
56,500 CWT. OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office bought 56,- 
500 cwt. of flour during the week 
ending Feb. 21. Awards consisted of 
both hard and soft wheat flour and 
were packed in 50-lb. export packs. 

Awards for the soft wheat flour 
went to: Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 2,500 ewt. for Lyoth, 
Cal., at $6.19, 4,000 cwt. for Auburn, 
Wash., at $5.89. 

Awards for the hard wheat flour 
went to: Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Globe 
Division, Los Angeles, 13,000 ewt. for 
Lyoth, at $6.16; Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, 5,000 ewt. for 
Lyoth, at $6.14; Crowther Bros. 
Milling Co., Malad City, Idaho, 2,000 
ewt. for Lyoth, at $6.08; General 
Mills, Inec., Sperry Division, San 
Francisco, 30,000 ewt. for Auburn at 
$5.89. 
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Fewer Seizures 
of Grain Made by 
FDA in January 


WASHINGTON Fewer cars of 
badly rodent-contaminated wheat 
were encountered in January than in 
December, the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration reports. 

In its eighth report on progress of 
the national grain sanitation pro- 
gram, FDA states that four cars of 
wheat were seized because of exces- 
sive rodent filth. One car was seized 
because it had been plugged with 
musty and heat-damaged wheat. No 
cars contaminated with mercury 
compounds were encountered. 

In December, nine cars of ,wheat 
had been seized because of contamin- 
ation with rodent filth. Since the 
start of the FDA’s program of 23 
cars had been seized by Jan. 31. 


Working Plan 

A working arrangement has been 
established with the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange similar to those in 
operation in Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis whereby cars of wheat under 
consideration for seizure because of 
contamination will be held until 
cleared or seized. 

The Enid Board of Trade and in- 
dustry representatives in the Cincin- 
nati area also are considering simi- 
lar arrangements, FDA reports. Such 
arrangements, FDA points out, work 
to the advantage of grain exchange 
members since they prevent further 
sale and shipment of the cars to pos- 
sibly some distant point before for- 
mal seizure. 

Cooperation by the industry as a 
whole permitting continued elevator 
inspections, notwithstanding the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Cardiff 
case, has been excellent, FDA com- 
ments. Only one country elevator in 
Kansas has refused permission to in- 
spect. 

Improvement Noted 

Follow-up investigations of eleva- 
iors previously found in poor condition 
have shown some improvements, the 
report notes. All flour mills visited 
were in good condition in regard to 
freedom from insects in milling ma- 
chinery, but some evidence was ob- 
tained of the use of insect-infested 
wheat in milling operations, FDA 
says. 

In an earlier monthly report, FDA 
stated that cooperative activity to 
prevent shipment of filthy grain is 
proceeding on a wide front. While 
seizures have been made, in most in- 
stances the grain has been voluntarily 
diverted to animal feed, FDA noted. 
Some large grain buyers are instal- 
ling and using X-ray equipment to 
examine grain for internal insect 
damage, anticipating intensified at- 
tention to this filth factor. 

The FDA in its January report cit- 
ed as “an excellent illustration of a 
state-wide educational program” the 
first annual meeting of the Commit- 
tee to Prevent Contamination of 
Food Grains held Dec. 5 at North Da- 
kota Agricultural College. 
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EXPORT LAG CAUSING 
CONCERN AT BUFFALO 


BUFFALO—Lack of export de- 
mand for the grain stored in Buffalo 
elevators is causing concern to both 
elevators and vessel owners with win- 
ter grain storage stocks still in the 
boats. 

Last week only 9,075 bu. were load- 
ed out of the elevators for export 
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movement and this was one of the 
lowest weekly totals recorded in re- 
cent years. Up to the end of last 
week there remained 18 boats that 
held storage grain here to be un- 
loaded out of a total of 45 boats that 
held winter storage at the beginning 
of the period. 

Vessel owners are anxious to get 
their boats unloaded and into dry 
dock for inspections prior to the be- 
ginning of the lake navigation season. 
An open winter with little or no ice 
in the lakes up to the present time 
presages an early opening of naviga- 
tion. However, with the slow export 
movement of grain there is little like- 
lihood of much grain being moved to 
the local elevators should the season 
open early. 
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AACC PLANS EXPANSION 
OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


ST. PAUL—Proposals for enlarg- 
ing the executive committee of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and for selecting members 
of the committee have been received 
from a committee and will be voted 
upon at the organization’s annual 
convention in Buffalo May 24-28. 

Dr. J. A. Anderson, president of 
AACC, in a notice mailed to all mem- 
bers, said that the proposed amend- 
ments would increase the number on 
the executive committee from five to 
seven, and that only the immediate 
past president of the organization 
would be a member of the executive 
committee. Custom has been in the 
past to include three past presidents 
on the executive committee. “This 
proposal should provide a more rep- 
resentative committee, and will have 
the further advantage of giving more 
members of the association the de- 
tailed knowledge of our affairs that 
can hardly be obtained without serv- 
ice on the executive committee,” Dr. 
Anderson explained. 

It is believed by AACC officials 
that the proposed revision meets the 
present needs of the AACC and that 
it will be approved by the member- 
ship. 
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PRIZES TO MILL WORKERS 
FOR GOOD SAFETY RECORD 


OGDEN, UTAH—Employees of the 
local plant of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
have established a record of 859 days 
without a lost-time accident, mark- 
ing the second consecutive year for 
a “clean slate.”’ The most recent lost- 
time accident occurred Sept. 28, 1950. 

All employees were given their 
choice of an automatic electric perco- 
lator or a set of aluminum ware as 
prizes for the record. 

Clarence Paxton, plant superinten- 
dent and chairman of the safety pro- 
gram, said that the stress given the 
company safety program in each de- 
partment was a contributing factor 
in attaining the outstanding record. 
Office personnel as well as mill em- 
ployees participated in the program. 
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BAY STATE TRANSFERS 

A. P. DOERER TO BOSTON 

WINONA, MINN. — Bay State 
Milling Co., through Carl Fassler, 
general sales manager, has announced 
the transfer of A. P. Doerer from 
Baltimore to Boston to assist Ber- 
nard Rothwell in supervision of the 
eastern territory. 

Mr. Doerer is a former president of 
the Baltimore Flour Club and the 
Potomac Division of Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. He has been 
with Bay State for more than 22 
years. 
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J. Bob Roberts, manager of the 
Proflo division of Traders Oil Mill 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, was named 
public relations chairman of the Tex- 
as Manufacturers Assn. at its recent 
meeting. In 1952, Mr. Roberts was 
chairman of the Fort Worth chapter 
of the association. He served as cam- 
paign director for the 1953 March of 
Dimes in Tarrant County, Texas. 

° 


T. Ueland, New York distributor, 
and Mrs. Ueland left Feb. 23 by plane 
for a vacation in Bermuda. 

° 

Several New York flour brokers 
took advantage of the three-day holi- 
day the past weekend to make short 
trips. Among the vacationers were 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Blake, who went 
to Childs, Md., and Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
Frank, who went to Atlantic City. 

@ 

On a Florida vacation are Perey B. 
Hicks, International Milling Co. vice 
president, and Mrs. Hicks. 

€ 

The Duke of Edinburgh, husband of 
Queen Elizabeth II, has accepted an 
invitation from the directors of the 
Baltic Exchange, London's premier 
imported grain and shipping market, 
to become an honorary member. He 
will be presented with his certificate 
of membership by the Baltic’s chair- 
man, B. H. Perl, at a reception to be 
held on the floor of the exchange 
Feb. 26. 


Carl Palmer, grocery products de- 
partment, southern region, General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has been 
on a vacation in Wichita and Dallas. 


E. C. Dreyer, president of the 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, 
and Mrs. Dreyer have returned from 
Kansas City, where they visited their 
sons Stanley and Charles Dreyer and 
celebrated their 53rd wedding anni- 
versary. 


J. W. Linden, sales director for Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, is in Chicago visiting trade 
connections and will attend the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers convention held in that city 
March 2-5. 


Curtiss Scott, president of the Gro- 
cers Baking Co., Louisville, and Mrs. 
Scott are back in Louisville after a 
vacation at Hollywood Beach, Cal. 

a 

John Tatam, vice president of In- 
ternational Milling Co., Mrs. Tatam 
and daughters Betsy and Mary, will 
leave Feb. 27 for a vacation at Sun 
Valley, Idaho. 

* 


Pat Thomson of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., New Orleans, is vacationing in 
Florida and, time permitting, will 
visit with William Rumpf, well known 
former New Orleans baker, at his 
home in Fort Meyers. 





Dr. Carl W. Lindow 


SCIENTIFIC COUNSEL —Dr. Carl 
W. Lindow has resigned his position 
as director of research at the Kellogg 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., to become 
Scientific Counsel to the food and 
feed industries. He will have his of- 
fice, library and laboratory at 2550 
W. Michigan Ave., Battle Creek, and 
will conduct an experiment station at 
his Hamilton Lake Farms, Michigan. 
Dr. Lindow is well known in food 
and feed circles and is the author of 
numerous articles and books on 
foods, nutrition and animal feeding. 
Before joining the Kellogg Co., he 
was a member of the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin, 








i. 


Creighton C. Campbell, Jr. 


BROKER — Creighton C. Campbell, 
Jr., recently opened his own broker- 
age office in Roanoke, Va. Mr. Camp- 
bell was director of purchases for 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc., Roan- 
oke feed and flour manufacturer, 
from 1945 through part of 1952. Fol- 
lowing this he was with D. A. Stick- 
ell & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. He is a 
graduate of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Mr. Campbell will offer his 
services to buyers and sellers of 
grains, millfeeds, feed ingredients, 
vitamins and oils in Virginia, Mary- 
land, West Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, 
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CCC Corn Buying Will Be on 
Small Scale, Hearing Indicates 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Buying of corn 
by Commodity Credit Corp. as it 
sells off stocks threatening to go out 
of condition will be on an inconse- 
quential scale. 

This condition was seen this week 
as Sen. George D. Aiken, Repupbli- 
can chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee hearing testimony 
of top U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials, asserted that the “pur- 
pose of CCC was to absorb losses 
and to stabilize commodity prices.” 

This statement from the influen- 
tial Senate farm leader, plus sup- 
port given him later in the hearings 
by Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D., 
N.M.) indicated to observers ‘that 
the CCC would not be permitted to 
engage in any buying program for 
corn which would develop into a mar- 
ket operation which would not be to 
the advantage of the farm com- 
munity. 

The Senate committee heard testi- 
mony from John H. Davis, CCC pres- 
ident, and Howard H. Gordon, PMA 
director, backed by the old “pros” 
from the grain branch, Drexel Wat- 
son and William McArthur. 

Grain Sanitation 

The other salient point developed 
at the hearing was a statement from 
Mr. McArthur concerning the activi- 
ties of the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration in the fieid of grain sani- 
tation. 

He said that FDA activities had 
caused an unusual movement of soft 
red wheat this crop year into the 
Chicago market because producers 
feared to store this wheat since they 
did not understand the FDA speci- 
fications as to the weevil factor in 
this grain. According to Mr. Mc- 
Arthur, this has resulted in a na- 
tionally depressed condition of wheat 
prices due to the resulting disloca- 
tion of the Chicago Board of Trade 
market because of the heavy over- 
hang on the market of soft red 
wheat. 

Mr. McArthur is merely reflect- 
ing trade opinion which has seen this 
soft red wheat as a serious dislocat- 
ing factor in this year’s. wheat 
market. 

The McArthur statement is not 
seen as one critical of the determina- 
tion of the government to provide 
clean food. He said he had no com- 
plaint about the desire to elimina- 
tion filthy conditions in grain for 
human food. However, he said that 
Phase 2 of the FDA program was 
a matter of concern to PMA offi- 
cials and that he was sure that the 
grain trade was jittery over the out- 
look for marketing since FDA has 
failed to come up with precise speci- 
fications concerning weevil infesta- 
tion in grain. This failure would put 
the government in the dark on CCC 
grain stocks which would be taken 
over under the loan program. this 
year. 

He said warehousemen would be 
fearful in accepting CCC grain tak- 
en over this year under the loan 
program if the weevil factor was 
not stated clearly by FDA. 

The purpose of the committee 
hearing was to clarify the sales and 
purchase activities of CCC in regard 
to corn. The testimony of Mr. Davis 


and Mr. Gordon disclosed that CCC 
would move cautiously in buying corn 
to replace sales of corn from CCC 
bin sites which is in danger of 
spoilage. 

The hearing disclosed that not 
more than 5 million bushels of CCC 
bin-site stored corn was in immedi- 
ate danger of loss and an additional 
5 million bushels might come into 
that condition soon. CCC officials 
asserted that they planned to dis- 
pose of “danger of spoilage’ corn 
but that their replacement of corn 
in the terminal markets would be 
limited to relatively small purchases 

only to stabilize the cash market. 

Won’t Be Big Factor 

This statement plus the statement 
of Sen. Aiken concerning the respon- 
sibility of CCC to absorb losses and 
stabilize the market means essential- 
ly that CCC will not be an active big 
factor in buying corn in the termi- 
nal markets. Emphasis should be giv- 
en to the CCC responsibility to ab- 


sorb losses and not to back stop the | 


cash market for corn. 

The Vermont senator sees clearly, 
it is believed, that CCC buying of 
corn in terminal markets would only 
broaden the spread between sample 
corn in the country and the better 
grades at the terminals, which ob- 
viously would not aid farm prices 
for corn. 

The hearing developed largely, 
from a reporter's viewpoint, on per- 
sonalities and not market news as 
such. 

The new USDA officials were tak- 
ing a baptism of Senate fire and they 
had their best foot forward, cau- 
tiously. They had backing them up 
Mr. Watson and Mr. McArthur, al- 
though they seemed fearful as to 
whether those two officials were re- 
ally on their team, but unreasonably. 

Sensing that condition, Sen. John 
J. Williams of Delaware, took off on 
the PMA officials, hog tying the 
morning part of the hearings into 
what might be described as a semi- 
nar of education of Sen. Williams. 

The Delaware senator was per- 
turbed that government stored corn 
should go out of condition and con- 
tended that this would not have 
happened if the CCC had in recent 
years sold old crop stored corn and 
held new crop supplies. 

He did not accept official explana- 
tion that in some or many instances 
new crop corn may be a less desir- 
able storage unit than, for example, 
1948 corn. 

Good Impression 

Howard Gordon dampened the ar- 
dor of many senators who were all 
for making the hearing a Roman 
holiday. Mr. Gordon looked very good 
on first appearance at a Senate hear- 
ing. He combined inherent good sense 
and a rare ability to dismiss the 
disclosed ignorance of some of the 
district-attorney-type members of 
the committee with grace and 
finality. 

The statistics developed at the 
hearing are nothing that has not 
been reported previously. However, 
under the loan take-over reports of 
CCC there are wide gaps in com- 
modity reports. The Senate commit- 
tee ordered the new administration 
to adopt a process of reporting which 
will reconcile inventory and opera- 
tional reports of commodities held 
under loan and in inventory. 


On balance it seems that Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson has on 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
two sturdy citizens. They are the 
chairman, Senator Aiken, and the 
former secretary of agriculture and 
now Democratic senator from New 
Mexico, Clinton Anderson, who are 
prepared to back him through thick 
and thin. 

At this time Mr. Benson, through 
what is seen as advisory weakness, 
appears to have been brought into a 
corn buying program as CCC sells 
corn. It is now doubted that this con- 
dition will prevail, although his in- 
side staff has recommended it. 

Two things stand out in the atti- 
tude of a reporter here after ob- 
serving the hearing: 

The Republican team, except for 
the chairman, senses a skunk every- 
where. 

The saving grace of the country 
is that Sen. Aiken, with the help 
of Sen. Anderson, will prevail. 

This farm program is getting des- 
perately like the vice case in New 
York. The danger in the minds of 
the city people is that the farmer 
may become as a result of high price 
supports the call girl of the economic 
society. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY ZEITLIN TO TAKE 
S. R. STRISIK SALES POST 


NEW YORK~—As of March 1, Har- 
ry Zeitlin will be associated with the 
S. R. Strisik Co., New York, in a 
selling capacity. Mr. Zeitlin was for 
many years in the oil and shortening 
business and for the past four years 
has been selling flour. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. T. CASHMAN OPENS 
FEED BROKERAGE OFFICE 


MANKATO, MINN.—E. T. Cash- 
man has announced the establish- 
ment of the Feed Service Co. at Man- 
kato. The brokerage will handle oil- 
seed meals, millfeeds, animal pro- 
teins and antibiotic products. 

Mr. Cashman, who has been in the 
feed business for 26 years, recently 
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resigned as general manager of the 
Archer Feed Division of Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., a position he held 
for the past two years. 

Feed Service Co. will handle prod- 
ucts of several oilseed crushing con- 
cerns, the Pabst Brewing Co., Mil- 
waukee; E. F. Drew & Co., Boonton, 
N.J., and the Kalo Co., Quincy, IIl. 
Its offices are at 502 South Front 
St., Mankato; telephone number 6485. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROTEINS VITAL FOR COWS 


Proteins are used in the formation 
of muscular tissue, skin, hair, horns, 
hoofs and blood, as well as forming 
3.5 to 4% of the milk produced by 
a cow. 

















WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 








v 

FOR SALE—TWO 4x27 NORDYKE & MAR- 
mon Square Sifters, latest style drive 
Okeene Milling Co. Okeene, Okla 











FOUR SPECIAL NO. 3 MONITOR STAIN- 


less Steel Corn Washers and = Stoners 
complete with pumps but without de 
watering screens. Machines in very good 
operating condition Address 481 The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 











BROKERS WANTED 


Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 








Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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ABA Governors Plan 
Continuing Promotion 


of Better Breakfasts 

HOLLYWOOD, FLA.—The ten- 
dency of American people of all ages 
to neglect breakfast is a contribut- 
ing factor in poor health, a huge an- 
nual loss of man-hours of work and 
a lack of alertness among school 
children, Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., chairman 
of the American Bakers Assn., de- 
clared here recently. 

“Breakfast is the vanishing Ameri- 
can of the day,” Mr. Scott told the 
governors. “Information from gov- 
ernmental and nutritional sources 
shows that while we are consuming 
12% more pounds of food per year 
per person than before the war, our 
total calorie consumption has de- 
clined. People are eating what they 
want, and not what they should to 
maintain better health. 

“It is very true that today we are 
as a nation exerting less human en- 
ergy in our daily work. Accordingly 
many people seem to think their bod- 
ies need less of the essential, energy- 
building foods. They forget that we 
have stepped up our output of nervous 
energy and that our bodies still need 
definite quantities of all the essential 
nutrients to enable us to keep pace 
with our daily activities. 

“The modern habit of eating break- 
fast on the run is responsible for in- 
efficiency, jangled nerves, lack of en- 
ergy, slowed reactions and dulled 
wits. That declaration is supported 
by many studies by competent nutri- 
tionists and research experts.” 

Mr. Scott quoted from reports 
made by a number of authorities on 
the subject of the need for a good 
breakfast 

Officers and governors of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. met here the latter 
part of January, in a heavy series 
of committee and board meetings. 
Plans for the year of the ABA, the 
American Institute of Baking and 
the Bakers of America Program were 
studied intently and discussed at 
length. The outline of activities in 
general was approved by the gov- 
ernors. 

Mr. Scott and E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
Lakeland, Fla., president, conducted 
the governor meetings. J. Roy Smith, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, presided at the program plan- 
ning committee meeting. 

The governors paused in their de- 
liberations to pay tribute to Ralph D. 
Ward, president of Drake Bakeries, 
Brooklyn, who died Jan. 17. Mr. 
Ward was a former president and 
former chairman of the ABA. At the 
time of his death he was a regional 
governor, a member of the executive 
committee, a majority member of the 
AIB board and a member of the na- 
tional affairs committee. 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, 
York, was elected to the executive 
committee to fill Mr. Ward's unex- 
pired term, and Fred L. Cobb, Green 
Bay, Wis., was chosen to succeed 
Mr. Ward on the AIB board. Mr. 
Ward’s position as a regional gov- 
ernor will be left open until the regu- 
lar elections in late summer. 

Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill., reported on a 
broad questionnaire which the baker- 
dairy committee has sent to ABA 
members, requesting information on 
use of milk by bakers. More than 
200 replies have been received to 
date, he said, giving some new and 
excellent information on milk use. 


New 


The figures are being assembled and 
as additional reports come in will be 
released at a later date. 

information 


Typical of the re- 





—_ 


TRIM, 


How do you measure the look in a puppy’s eye? 


The preliminary precautions have been taken. A well-recom 
\ breed that takes well to 


mended kennel. 


youngsters. 


You've done as every good buyer does. You've considered th 


Now it’s up to the boy to choose. 


How will he decide? Perhaps by the look in a puppy’s eye 


Chances 


are, 


\ healthy litter. 


you'll be buying Multiwalls soon again 


onsideration may well be “the look in a puppy's eye.” To 
say it another way, the sales appeal of your package. 


Multiwalls 


per cent of all Multiwalls made . . 


Men who know who buy more than 85 
. give great weight* to good 
printing and design. 

Union's art directors have concentrated experience. They 
know how to give your Multiwall package the look it needs to 


stand out among competition. Volume purchasers of Multiwalls 


reputation of the various suppliers. You've investigated thx 
quality of their product. You’ve set down your specifications 


to the last fraction. 


Now you pause to think again of the fellow who will mak« 


the final choice- 


your customer. How will he decide? One 


More so every day... 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


recognize this. They are calling on Union for a greater share 
of their Multiwall needs. 





*August 





UNION BAG @ PAPER CORPORATION * WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW 
ceived is an analysis of approxi- Theater of Stars” although full clear- paign and to enlist other bakers be- 
mately 100 of the replies which ance on that title has not been re- hind the drive. 


showed the following monthly usages 
of nonfat dry milk solids: 

Forty-eight bakers using between 
10,000 and 20,000 lb.; 22 using be- 
tween 25,000 and 50,000; 15 using 
between 50,000 and 100,000; 7 using 
between 100,000 and 250,000, and 2 
bakers using more than 500,000 Ib. 
of dry milk monthly. 

The program planning committee 
heard reports on the new CBS radio 
network program which will begin 
Sunday, Feb. 22. The new radio show 
will probably be called “Bakers 





ceived, the governors were told. 

The 1953 advertising plans include 
continuation of the series of ads 
which have appeared in the scholastic 
magazines during the past five years 

The breakfast, picnic and August 
sandwich month promotions were 
outlined in detail. A heavy support- 
exceeding all expectations—has been 
enlisted behind the February-March 
breakfast program and the belief was 
expressed that this will be one of the 
most outstanding of all the program 
promotions. The governors were 
urged to swing heavily into the cam- 








The July picnic campaign is al- 
ready in preparation, with reports 
from more than 200 newspapers that 
they plan special supplements in 
1953. Editorial material and photo- 
graphs are being collected and will 
be distributed to the papers in 
March, for use in late June and July 
Point of sale material for bakers use 
will be prepared in the near future 

A heavy barrage of publicity is 
planned by the program publicity de- 
partment and by the AIB consumer 
service department for the August 
sandwich campaign 


1951 research study, 
YORK 7 
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Ane FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 





GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


E_evaton A—OMAHA o ELevator B—FREMONT 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 


RE EL 
Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


Terminal 





Storage 


NEW SPOKANE _MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S; MOST “MODERN 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Dallas, Texes Montreal, Canede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlanta, Georgie 


Chicago, Ill. Sen Francisco, Calif. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















A small girl accompanied her moth- 
er to a ladies’ church circle meeting. 
It was at the home of a neighbor who 
lived a short distance away. As the 
hour for television’s ““Howdy Doody” 
approached, she decided to go home 
and see it. 

“Can you find your way, or would 
you like me to go with you?” asked 
the hostess. 

“Oh, no thanks,” replied the 5-year- 
old sweetly. “I’ve been there before.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

An English woman who kept two 
cows for household use found that 
while her children were at school 
she had more milk than she needed. 
Knowing it was illegal to sell the 
surplus, she gave it away to friends 
in the village. 

One day an official informed her 
that even giving it away was illegal. 

“You surely don’t want me to pour 
it down the drain?” asked the 
woman. 

“Of course not,” replied the official. 
“My ministry is against waste of any 
sort. You must_draw off only as much 
as you can use.” 


¢¢¢ 
A woman wrote to a daily paper 
from a very lonely rural spot: “My 
sister and I aren’t exactly lonely out 
here. We have each other to speak to. 
But we need another woman to talk 


about.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

The mother was briefing her young 
daughter, who was about to return 
a little friend's call. 

“If they ask you to stay for din- 
ner,” she instructed, “say ‘no, thank 
you, I have dined’.” 

But at the visit, the friend’s father 
said, “Come along, my dear, and have 
a bite with us.” 

“No, thank you,” the little girl re- 
plied. “I have already bitten.” 


¢?¢?¢ 
“Boys,” said the pious teacher to 
his Sunday School class, “you must 
learn never to lose your tempers, 
even under the most vexing condi- 
tions. Now, to illustrate, while I have 
been standing here talking, a fly has 
landed on my nose. I do not swear. 
I do not blaspheme. I merely say, ‘Go 
away fly.. MY GOD IT’S A BEE!” 
¢$?¢?¢ 
The boys were arriving back at the 
fraternity house after the summer 
vacation. ‘“‘What have you been doing 
this summer?” one asked another. 
“Working in my dad’s office. And 
you?” 
“T've been loafing, too.” 


¢$¢?¢ 
“My!” said an admiring neighbor, 
“I’m glad to hear that your son is 
on the college football team. What 
position does he play?” 
“I’m not sure,” answered the proud 
mother, “but I think he said he is one 
of the drawbacks.” 


$¢¢ 
SHE'S THIS 
THE LIKE 
KIND AT 
OF LOOK 


A GIRL YOU 
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H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FI_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


INC. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
New York 


San Francisco 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











- Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kkansas City, Mo. 
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Cable Address: *DorFEgacuH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 

LONDON, E. C.3 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNTRY,"’ London 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


sory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 














C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething, Lane, 


Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable “Feastanco,”’ London. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











Cable Address: ‘‘Topri'’, London 


hs +n 
SIDNEY SMITH 

FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 

CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’”” Dundee 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘““MARVEL,'' Glasgow 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL L 
DUBLIN B 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Victor E. Marx, 
1354 La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ml. 

March 29-April 1, Shoreham Hotel, 

U.S., Wholesale Grocers’ Assn., 
Washington, D.C.; exec. vice pres., 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., 1511 K St. 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


April 10-11—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Ohio Valley District and 
Wolverine District; Secor Hotel, To- 
ledo; O. V. sec., Robert Bartee, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Chicago, and W. sec., 
Ben Decker, Knappen Milling Co., 
Augusta, Mich. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Watertown, S.D. 

April 24-25—Self-Rising Institute, 
Inc.; Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee. 


April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 

May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11-183—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


May 11-13—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


May 13-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 18-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 


May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Co., 
Ohio. 


Ivorydale, 


June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

June 14-16—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; mid-summer out- 
ing, French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Blig., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

June 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 North Ashland Ave., 
Palestine, Il. 

July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 18-20—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. 
of Va., Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 24-25— Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Ammon, 434 E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 24-28—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR aoeuuein 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DirLoma."’ Glasgow 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 8&2, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Address 


Cable “Felixcohen” 











WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers ' 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON's 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. lL. F. business much preferred 


50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch" 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCB 1889 








47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 

softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 
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Australia Increases 
Guaranteed Minimum 
Price for Wheat 


WASHINGTON-—-Australia has in- 
creased the guaranteed price for new 
crop wheat by 2l¢ bu. to $1.33 bu., 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

This minimum price is guaranteed 
to producers for all wheat of fair 
average quality, f.o.r. ports, bulk ba- 
sis, which is delivered te the Austra- 
lian Wheat Board during the 1952-53 
marketing Actual returns, 
however, exceed this minimum 


season 


will 
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not only by the extent of the net 
profits made by the board in disposing 
of the crop but also by any refunds 
which the board may subsequently 
make from the tax levied on wheat 
exports. 

The country’s 1952 wheat crop, 
harvesting of which was just recently 
completed, is estimated officially at 
163 million bushels, compared with 
160 million bushels a year ago. As- 
suming Dec. 1, 1952, carryin stocks 
of about the same volume as at the 
beginning of the 1951-52 season, total 
supplies for the current (1952-53) 
marketing year would amount to 185 
million bushels, compared with 179 


Missing 


\\) 


\ 
~ 
\\ YT 
VAN VN 


million last season. Deducting esti- 
mated requirements of 80-85 million 
bushels for local consumption and 
allowing for a Dec. 1, 1953, carry- 
over of 20 million bushels, the quan- 
tity available for export during the 
current (1952-53) season would not 
exceed 85 million bushels, or about 
the same as a year ago. 

Under the Australian wheat stabili- 
zation plan the board is the only 
agency that can buy wheat from the 
producers, and the only agency that 
can sell wheat for consumption in 
the domestic market or for export. 

The objective of the plan is to 
guarantee producers a minimum price 


vguennssnneee@™ 





Missing Feed Sales that Could be Yours? 


No, not if you are one of the manv- 
facturers offering your product in cot- 
ton bags. Women appreciate the good 


sewing material in every 100 pound 


costs. 


HERE’S YOUR TICKET@ ee eee eee 


Invite women to talk about your brand with free copies 
of the new booklet, “1953 Pattern Service for Sewin 
With Cotton Bags.” Send for 6 sample copies FREE, and 


below-cost prices on quantity orders with your imprint. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


ag. Cotton bags save them 


Don’t miss the 


boat — give 


national advertising now 


your 


7 


brand the benefit of powerful cotton bag 


appearing in 


leading farm magazines. Take advantage 


of the tremendous interest 


women show 


in cotton bag sewing. Package your 


product in cotton bags 





“ 
P. O. Box 76 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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that will at least cover production 
costs while at the same time assuring 
that they will share equitably and to 
the maximum extent possible in the 
distribution of any profits made by 
the board on the subsequent sale of 
the wheat. 

As during the 1951-52 marketing 
season, new crop wheat will be dis- 
posed of by the board during 1952-53 
at four different price levels. Wheat 
for human consumption in Australia 
will be sold at $1.33 bu., the same as 
the fixed minimum price guaranteed 
to producers. For wheat sold to do- 
mestic livestock interests for feed, 
however, the board’s price will be 
$1.55 bu. 

Wheat sold for export under the 
terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement cannot exceed $1.80 bu 
However, after Australia’s export 
quota under the IWA has been met, 
the board may sel] wheat for exports 
outside of the agreement at the 
world’s open market price, which has 
been substantially higher than the 
IWA price. 


Limit in Effect 

An interesting feature of the Aus- 
tralian wheat stabilization plan, 
which wil] expire at the end of the 
current marketing season unless leg- 
islation is enacted for its extension, 
effect that the 
price will not 
excess of 106 


is a provision to the 

guaranteed minimum 
prevail for exports in 
million bushels. Should average ex- 
port prices for that quantity of 
wheat fall below the guaranteed min- 
imum, the difference is offset by a 
subsidy. Funds for the subsidy are 
obtained from a tax on exports lev- 
ied whenever the export 
higher than the guaranteed minimum 
Under existing law, this tax is equiv- 
alent to 50% of the amount by which 
the average price for all exported 
exceeds the guaranteed price, 
no event it exceed 24.1¢ 


price is 


wheat 
but in may 
Proceeds resulting from its sales 
of wheat during any of the five years 
covered by the plan are pooled and 
distributed to producers on the basis 
of the quantity and quality of the 
wheat of a given crop that each has 
delivered to the board 








BREAT S THE STAFF OF Lire 
NEW HEAD FOR QM INSTITUTE 
CHICAGO — Newly appointed as 


commandant of the Quartermaster 


Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed orces, Chicago, Lt. Col 


George F. McAneny officially as- 
1953. He 


Charles A. Shau- 


sumed his duties Jan. 26, 


Col 


relieves Lt. 


nesey. Col. McAneny is a native of 
New Jersey and a graduate of the 
US. Military Academy (class of 


1929), the Quartermaster Schoo] 


Fort Lee, Va., and the Quartermas- 
ter Subsistence School, Chicago 
Since August, 1952, he has been ad- 


ministrative officer of the QM Insti- 
tute in rge of expediting the 
work of the institute both internally 
and through coordination with the 
QMC research and development divi- 
sion. Between 1930 and his recall to 
active military duty in 1942, Col. Mc- 
Aneny was employed in various sta- 
tistical, accounting and auditing po- 
sitions by the Great Atlantic & Paci- 
fic Tea Co 


na 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
FT. WILLIAM, ONT.—A change 
has been announced in the address of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada, according to E. E. Bax- 
ter, chief statistician. The new ad- 
dress is: Chief Statistician, Board of 
Grain Commissioners, 114A Grain Ex- 

change Annex, Winnipeg, Man 
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@ STERWIN CHLORINATOR now available tor immediate 
installation under bleaching and maturing service contract. 


My Set : - CH y Yy . Lj Mi 
' i) 1. ik 
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it 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. iy 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. VY 
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Oct. 17-24 
Chosen for 
Donut Week 


NEW YORK—The 16th annual Na- 
tional Donut Week will be observed 
Oct. 17-24 this year, it has been an- 
nounced by Bert Nevins, managing 
director of the National Donut Week 
Committee. This is the oldest food 
week promotion in the country, it is 
claimed. 

Mr. Nevins who is president of Bert 
Nevins, Inc., publicity and public re- 


lations consulting firm, and _ has 
served as director of this indus- 
try-wide drive since its inception. 
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declared that this year’s Donut Week 
activities are expected to exceed last 
year’s event which captured nation- 
wide attention via major newspapers, 
magazines and leading radio and tele- 
vision networks. 

Last year, the Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America cooperated with the 
American Dairy Assn. and the Bakers 
of America Program and spent more 
than half a million dollars to promote 
doughnut and milk sales. Thousands 
of bakers, dairies, grocers, soda foun- 
tain men and restaurant operators 
participated in this promotion. All 
types of promotion material were 
made available to them on both the 
local and national levels. 


Mr. Nevins said that an even bigger 
campaign is being planned for this 
year’s campaign. 

Headquarters. for the National Do- 
nut Week Committee is maintained 
at 152 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB CHAIRMAN APPOINTS 
2 ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


CHICAGO—Louis E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Roc'sford, IIl., 
chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, announces 
the appointment of the scientific ad- 
visory committee and the educational 
advisory committee for 1953. 
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Che Northwestern Miller 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the Feed, 
Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 1953 ALMA- 
NACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by all 
readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two of the 
April 28, 1953, issue. The new Almanack will continue and 
expand the valuable statistical and informational service re- 
garding crops, production, regulations, etc., for which this 
annual edition serves as an ever-handy “reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and again 
throughout the year in the Almanack as this indispensable 
volume will be retained and referred to repeatedly by readers 
who will be most receptive to your advertising. 


Send in your space reservation today and assure yourself 
ample time in which to prepare your advertising copy, which 
can be accepted not later than March 2. Use the handy space 
reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1953 ALMANACK will be these 
departments, with their own material, such as 


FLOUR— GRAIN— BAKING— 


Packaging Laws Wheat Standards State Baking Laws 
Production Corn Standards List of Industrial Movies 
Exports and Imports Contract Grades List of Baking Schools 
World Import Duties Elevator Capacity Census Report 


List «f Largest Bakeries 
FEEDS— FOREIGN— 
Rules Governing Feed Trade 


e Regulations 
Definitions of Grain By-Products Bleaching Flour, 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 
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Members of the scientific advisory 
committee are: Dr. William B. Brad- 
ley, scientific director of the institute, 
chairman; Dr. Harold S. Adams, Uni- 
versity of Indiana medical center; 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, University of Min- 
nesota; Dr. Henry Borsook, Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology; Dr. G. 
M. Dack, University of Chicago; Gas- 
ton Dalby, Ward Baking Co.; Dr. C. 
A. Elvehjem, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Dr. Smith Freeman, Northwest- 
ern University; Dr. Charles Frey, In- 
stitute of Food Technology; Dr. 
Louis W. Haas, W. E. Long Co.; Dr. 
H. O. Halvorson, University of Illi- 
nois; Dr. Herbert E. Longenecker, 
University of Pittsburgh; Dr. E. H. 
Parfitt, Evaporated Milk Assn.; C. J. 
Patterson, C. J. Patterson Co.; Guy 
C. Robinson, Continental Baking Co.; 
Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers 
of America, and Dr. R. R. Williams, 
Research Corp. 

Members of the educational ad- 
visory committee are: Harold S. 
Mitchell, Swift & Co., chairman; Ellis 
Baum, Continental Baking Co.; Rob- 


ert W. Brooks, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Co.; B. W. Fairbanks, American Dry 


Milk Institute; Bernard F. Godde, 
Godde’s Pastry Shoppes; Arthur Hack- 
ett, Drake Bakeries; John Morrill, 
Union Machinery Co.; Peter Pirrie, 
Bakers Weekly; Charles J. Regan, 
Interstate Bakeries, and Robert M. 
Woods, Woods Bakery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMAND R. HECHT WINS 
CITIZENSHIP AWARD 


BRISTOL, TENN. — Armand R. 
Hecht, president of Hecht’s Bakery, 
Inc., Bristol, Tenn., was named “‘out- 
standing citizen of 1952,” an award 
made annually by the Patton-Cross- 
white Post, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Bristol. 

The award was made by James W. 
Cothran, Bishopville, S.C., national 
commander of the VFW in a public 
ceremony at Bristol. 

Mr. Hecht, 50, outstanding com- 
munity leader, is a native of Louis- 








ville, his family having moved to 
Bristol in 1905. He was graduated 


from Bristol high school in 1918 and 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
1922. 

He became production manager of 
Hecht’s Bakery shortly thereafter, 
and in 1938 was made vice president 
and general manager. In 1948 he be- 
came president. 


He is president of the Virginia 
Bakers Council and is a member of 
the executive committee of American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. In ad- 
dition he holds numerous offices and 
memberships in civic, service and 
charitable organizations of Bristol 
and Tennessee. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED DIRECTOR 
CHICAGO—C, T. Prindeville, vice 
president of Swift & Co., has been 
elected a director of the company. 
Mr. Prindeville joined the Swift or- 
ganization in 1921, as a cattle driv- 
er. Later he served as a weight taken 
and a time study man. Subsequent 
assignments included association with 
oil mill and vegetable oil refinery 
operations. In 1941, Mr. Prindeville 
was elected vice president. Presently 
he is in charge of plant food, oil mill, 
livestock and poultry feed operations. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FARM PRODUCTION CLIMBS 
The nation produced the second 

largest volume of crops in history in 

1952. This was done despite the 

drouth in a large part of the coun- 

try, especially in the central and 
southeastern areas. 
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Commander-Larabee Milling Co........ 8 pp-helly, + Been eee eee eee eee Gieetten GION Ge. cccccscvcccessccces 
Gonsolidated Fleur Mills Co........... 2 Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 34 Stratton-Theis Grain Co. .............. 40 ; ; nag 
Centinnaeel Mette i ......... os. . sce 18 Koormer, Joke T., @ CO....cccccccceces 34 swum, Ne o... A SES 34 FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.............. 35 LaGrange Mills 2 ullivan, je ee ee ee ee Mill Mutual Fi . 
ntry, Sheppard & Co...........-.. 35 LaGrange Mills ...............eceeee re Preventi 
CeBwmEees B TOT cc cesccscseccescveveces 35 Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 7 : ; 4 tion Bureau 
II ois peak cet deecsenesenan OE EC 400 West Madison St. Chicago, M1. 
Crookston Milling Co. ......-seseesevee 19 Luchsinger, Meurs & Co............... 35 ee Sa ebekplaan ays 35 — 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc...0...0..... ey oe eee 
Bee, S. Gay Bee GO. cs cccicssscess 24 The Northwestern Miller 17, 38 39 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 39 T < Vv -— a0 "Eta. ial —= © ) ] » ’ 
De Boor, W., & CO.......cssecsesseces 35 McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ............... 35 b inne jan @ sans wasneimgce mabe 19 j | I, b a : I h | I, 
EPO EROGE, BOGIO occ ccscvvecceccccce McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........... jewa * rata ‘Lea sti itt ice 23 a 
De Stefano, Ulysses ........-2..0+-eees Madsen, Otto ...... Peter eet fen Toronto Elevators, bp SS cweccecesecee BAKERY FLOU 
Deutsch & Sickert Co.............0000: fe“ lel ea Mi Tri-State Milling Co. .........++-++- a 
Dixie-Portland Flour Ry ad.e@ecasseens Maple Leaf Milling Rc ctigteas 7 . = 
Pg ee y Co., Ltd..........0005- Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............ RE ibe ei BI dig ks dso dda os _ 8 The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
eT SOD TO. os 50:6 c:00:066.0.0'00-0:00-08 Marsh & McLennan, Inc.......... Tnten Ba 4 General Office Denver rad 
~ vi e BEMrcccccccccccese ge & Paper Corp............++. 33 
wie —o bang ony ee ne at 19 N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 35 wnited Grain Growers, Ltd............. 23 
. - Yoo be Ecc cesses Biotming, BE. G.. B Gorececcccccccccsccce Urban, George, Milling Co............- 6 
Mennei Milling Co. ..........-seeeeees 
BBaRSS B Gd, WB. cccvcccsccccccsccveses 24 
Bagle Roller Mill Co..............005- Midland Flour Mills, Ltd.............. Valier & Spies Milling Company....... A 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills........... Milling Engineers, Inc. ............... 24 van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 35 ALFALFA EAL 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co...........-- 27 Milling Products, Ltd. ............... Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 17 Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim ............. Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 39 van Walbeek’s Handel N. V........... NATIONAL ALFALFA 
ee eee 19 Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ............. 19 Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handelmaatschappy DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
BOE, TB. Giccccccccrcccesccces We 00650000000 0n206000566000600000 35 nnen iain St. Lovis, M 
Montana Flour Mills Co. .............. Wi OO, Mi indésacesecazesévenscace ‘ ’ a 
Fant Milling C0. ..cccccccccsccccccecs 17 TOUTE GO, TRO cccccvccccecscce Voigt Milling Co. ..cccccsccccccveccees 
DECREE TIGGER, 6c cccccccccccccccescses 35 Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 17 Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland......... 
Feast, CG. B., B Gerccccvccccccvcccccces 35 Morrie, CULE TH., B OO... cccccscccscces Vreeswyk, Gebroedera ........-...05055 
Fennell, Spence & Co..........0eeeee0s 35 Morrigom MillimG Co. ....cccccsccosecs 24 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .......... 27. Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 35 Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co............... 27 Morten Milling Co. ........seceeeeeees 24 a — > occccee is cece 4 ‘+ MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ..........6-++. Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc....... over < 
NE, SN We Dic ne ances sceceass 34 Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mig. Co... 39 Watson & Philip, Ltd. ................ 35 MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Wa, TO | 60 506 80866466 686 0000cccer National Cotton Council ............... 36 Watson-Higgins Milling Co. .......... 34 IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... Mappnmee BEIM Ge. ..ccccccccccecses Weber Flour Mille Co..........-.ee0005 40 Since 1856 
WK TO, BD boccccccccssscseces Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 6 Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 34 
eee Se ee kn 669046400665 002s d00006 Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 7 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ 18 Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr..........0.00.- Western Star Mill Co..........5eeeeeee 6 
I MS 65-000 60000000000000 WMD B GO. cccccccccscccccecscssecsecs 34 eee 
aaa Whitewater Flour Mills Co............. 19 The Williams Bros. Co. 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ........... Se By NE Sins beccccciessenanas 40 Wichita Flour Mills Co.............665:. 39 , 
ee BR PR aoc nascanncaeded Norenberg & Belsheim ............... es Oe ME ick coh wcncncaeaen 39 Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
General Mills, Inc. .............. Comer @ TRE GR GR cecscsnvccccvcccescas 17 Williams, Cohen E., & Sons........... 34 Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd, .........esseeeee 23 SERGE, Gees GO wccvecccccccccvestse 27 Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. Vi... .. cee eene All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
CU TI GO. ko ins cds ks scceccsccns 27 Novadel-Agene Corp. ............ Cover 38 Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc..............+ 27 Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
You can make better bread with 
N Mill | | SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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program of services to its advertisers, in- or” Flour Mills Co. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


. , ae e ° 2 
i Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzrarrick, Vice Pres. 


F, L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. : 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 











Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




























Many buyers think of flour as 
a standard commodity. But 
POLAR BEAR flour has virtues 
far above the average. If you 
want to know how good flour can 


be, try POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


























What has 


TIMBER TOPPING: 


to do with 
FLOUR TREATMENT...? 


... only that it, too, requires experience, skill 
and fine tools! N-A’s Flour Service Division of- 
fers all these things to you and your consultants. 


Experience of over a quarter-century in 
flour treatment. 


Skill, in both field staff and laboratory, 
born of daily handling of flour treatment 
_ problems. 


Fine tools in the form of Dyox for matur- 
ing, Novadelox for color improvement and 
N-Richment-A for enriching. 


So, for assistance on maturing, color improve- 
ment and enrichment call your nearby N-A 


Serviceman. 


“Dyox”’, ‘“Novadelox" and . 
“N-Richment-A”’. 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS 
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It’s Easy to _ 
Protect Your Home From Fire 


Every year 11,000 Americans are burned to death in their 
homes. Three hundred and forty thousand homes are de- 
stroyed and property loss is in excess of $700,000,000. 


The ultimate tragedy of this is that 90°) of all fires in the 
home are caused by carelessness! What do you have to do 
to protect your home? !n most cases, you need only to follow 
these five simple rules: 


1. Don’t smoke in bed or discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 
Clean out old newspapers, magazines, rags and 
other inflammable debris. 
Repair defective electrical equipment; replace 
frayed or worn wiring. 
Use the kind of cleaning fluid that won’t burn. 


See that your heating system is in good work- 
ing order. 


To protect yourself, your family, your home and your prop- 
erty, remember: Don’t gamble with fire—the odds are 
against you! 








